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THE CHURCH AS A MEDIATOR BETWEEN THE 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


A lady, in whose refined and pleasant home I chanced to 
be a visitor awhile ago, turned the conversation to the lan- 
giishing condition of the church with which she was con- 
nected,— its empty pews, the falling away from it of the 
young people, and its want of spiritual life, and to the 
causes of its decay, and how they could be counteracted. 
“Our pastor,” said she, “has thought that we needed to get 
in more of the common people; and this last winter he insti- 
tuted a series of sociables, with conversation, music, and 
supper, to which everybody was invited, and where a 
special effort was made to get us all acquainted with each 
other. I thought at first it was a good plan, and went to it 
with my son and daughter; but I soon found it was bring- 
ing us in contact with a very undesirable set of acquaint- 
ances, some of them girls out of factories and milliners’ 
shops, who were ungrammatical in their language and loud 
and free in their laughter and talk, and some mechanics 
and clerks who had no culture, and now and then but little 
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moral character. So, after a few evenings, my own family 
and all the rest of our best people ceased to attend.” 

I asked her whether as a Christian woman she did not 
think that such persons ought all the more to have some- 
thing done for them by the educated and refined. “Oh, 
yes,” she answered, “I certainly do; and our society started 
a mission chapel for them awhile ago, which now is very 
flourishing, more so than we are, and that is where they 
ought to go. It is not that I blame them or despise them 
for being uncultivated and poor, or that I do not recognize 
that in some respects they are a great deal better than I am. 
But the fact is I have taken a great deal of pains with the 
education of my two children, and I want them to step up 
socially rather than downwards. Society has more to do 
with our education and refinement than almost anything 
else ; and I wish them to avoid what is low-toned and vul- 
gar, and to enjoy what is refined and elegant, not from pride 
and conceit, but for the same reason that I wish to keep 
them out of miasmas and impure air, and to go to a good 
school rather than to a poor one,— for the sake of their moral 
health and better growth. Besides, such a course, instead 
of being selfish and unchristian, as you seem to think, is 
absolutely necessary as one of the ways of keeping up the 
social standard for others, and of helping onward the world 
and Christianity to a still higher level. There are great 
natural classes of society,— there is no possibility of shut- 
ting our eyes to that fact,— needful ones, too, just as there 
are steps in mounting up to anything which is high; and 
persons who have had the advantage of what is best owe it 
to their order and to those who have gone before them not 
to step backward, but to press on yet further. The only 
way to do this, however, is to keep clear of what is low and 
vulgar, and associate only with what is best. It is always 
a great deal easier to sink down than to rise up; and, if I 
allowed myself and my children to mix freely with every- 
body who sees fit to come into a church sociable, how . 
quickly and inevitably should we drop down to their level 
of manners and morals, and thus lose not only our own 
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culture, but with it all power to help them! Exclusiveness 
and aristocracy, I well know, are offensive terms in a repub- 
lic and in a church, and, when their forms and ways are 
aped and assumed, are vulgar in the extreme. But depend 
upon it, sir, the instinct on which they are founded is di- 
vine; and, while I would not treat rudely even the hum- 
blest persons when necessarily brought in contact with them, 
—for that would be the very worst form of vulgarity,—I 
cannot on the other hand think it is for the real interests of 
virtue and progress that we should mix together too freely, 
even in a religious society.” 

Our conversation took up the subject in many of its other 
aspects. The lady herself was a woman of the most gen- 
uine culture and character, without a particle of shoddy or 
self-conceit, and an earnest and self-sacrificing worker in the 
church. She spoke not from theory or prejudice, but from 
long. experience and observation, giving some very striking 
examples of the evils which had resulted from the miscel- 
laneous introductions made under the egis of the Church. 
And her position, I suppose, is that which is occupied by 
the great majority of Christian ladies in all religious socie- 
ties,— by those, too, whose instincts on other subjects are 
usually trustworthy and good. 

Nevertheless, without denying that the reasons for it are 
strong and with a partial foundation of solid truth, I can but 
think that such a position, as a whole, is wrong, unchristian, 
and unphilosophical, and that the most imperative work and 
duty of the Church to-day is this very one of acting as a 
mediator and connecting link between the different classes 
of society, high and low, good and bad, rich and poor, not 
seeking to abolish their distinctions and reduce them to one 
homogeneous mass, but recognizing their common humanity, 
and seeking to bring them al] into helpful and harmonious 
relations with each other on its platform as the children of 
one heavenly Father. The subject is a very practical one 
in all denominations, affecting their work infinitely more 
than any point of theology. It involves, too, not a few of 
the great social problems and of the new scientific princi- 
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ples of our time; and it is with reference to them as well as 
in the light of Christian faith that it needs to be discussed. 

Such a work for the Church has its basis below every- 
thing else in the fact of our common humanity. There is 
indeed a natural tendency in the human race, the same as 
there is in the world’s progress everywhere else, to separa- 
tion and differentiation. Humanity is only a larger man. 
The moment it begins to grow, it begins to divide up into 
races, nations, and classes, just as inevitably and just as legit- 
imately as the individual body does into its organs, mem- 
bers, and parts. Each of these classes, too, has its own 
special work to do, which can be accomplished only by a cer- 
tain amount of separation; and to blend them all together 
into one order and with one degree of culture, which some- 
times is thought to be the true democracy and the ultima- 
tum of all society, would be no more progress than it would 
be to reduce the human body all into one organ or into 
one indistinguishable jelly. <A true socialistic philosophy 
is never a demagogue, is never prejudiced against wealth, 
culture, and refinement, never joins in crying out, Down 
with the aristocracy! The people who make ease, grace, 
polish, and the finer arts of living a study and pursuit, are 
just as much needed in the larger social philosophy as those 
who make elegant goods, or give themselves to the graces 
of painting, architecture, and sculpture, or sing the world 
its songs. Indeed, what is all true culture but the doing 
with living souls what others are trying to do with dead 
matter? Who shall say that a fine woman the social art 
has carved in flesh and blood, silk and soul, is any less a 
worthy object of the world’s pride than one its plastic art 
has carved in stone? And the separation which is need- 
ful for the development of this art, who shall say it is to be 
condemned ? © 

On the same ground, the necessity of a certain degree 
of coarseness, roughness, and insensibility to what culture 
aims for, is equally to be recognized. Take the hod-carrier 
and the washerwoman. If they had the delicacy of touch 
and the fineness of spiritual culture that the artist and poet 
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have, their lives and their work both would be intolerable 
to them. The same divine wisdom which has given the 
soles of our feet their thick, tough skin has given, where 
needed, our inward souls their esthetic insensibility ; and 
.the philosophy which would take it away while their work 
remains would be as cruel and false in the one case as in 
the other. This is the half-truth which my lady friend had 
got hold of,—a real truth, it must be acknowledged, and 
one the failure to recognize which lies at the basis of so 
many crude, socialistic experiments. 

But it is only a half-truth; separation and differentiation 
with all their value, only one part of nature’s great law. 
With them there is another process equally important, 
which needs to go on at the same time,—the co-ordina- 
tion of the parts into harmonious relations with each other 
and the binding of them all together in the unity of one 
all-pervading spirit. What would the human body be, if 
the organs were wholly separated from each other? Yea, 
how any one of them nourished into its full distinctness 
and enabled to perform its functions without the help and 
communion of all the rest? So with our larger humanity. 
Races, nations, and classes of society cannot reach their 
own special development, when wholly separate from each 
other,— not even the highest of them,— any more than the 
lordly brain or the loving heart can do so, when cut off from 
the humblest viscera or the lowest foot. What could the 
divinest genius of architecture reach to, without the hod- 
carrier and the mechanic? What the finest lady of society, 
without the washerwoman, the milliner, and the housemaid ? 
And, to reach the highest, each has got to have a connection 
and intercourse with the other close enough to catch some- 
thing of. its spirit. A woman celebrated for the elegance 
of her dinners said that the secret of their flavor was that 
once a week she invited her cook up to sit by her side and 
eat of them, not only inspiring her thus to do her best, but 
enabling her to catch in her own soul the spirit of her mis- 
tress’ taste. Greece attained its pre-eminence in architect- 
ure and sculpture, because the hands that chiselled and 
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the brains that planned were each united under one divine 
breath; and, if society ever learns to do all its work per- 
fectly, it has got to have hot only a complete separation of 
trades and professions, but a connection of their members 
socially as close as that of soul and body. 

And the same is true of its moral health. It cannot be 
perfected in one class without the help and communion of 
all the others; cannot have one member suffer, even the 
lowest, without seeing all the others, even the highest, suf- 
fer with it. A few years ago, when England was threat- 
ened with a visit from the cholera, a rich man in one of the 
cities refused to contribute anything toward cleaning up 
the filth in its lower quarters, because, as he said, he kept 
his own house clean, and he wasn’t going to give money for 
removing dirt from places which he never thought of going 
into. The cholera came. Its first victim was a vile woman 
living on one of these dirty streets, and its second this 
very man who thought, if he kept his own house clean, it 
was enough. So with the vulgarity, vice, and moral dis- 
ease that so many good women refuse to mingle with and 
heal, even in the intercourse of a church parlor. Defying 
the laws of etiquette and mocking at the barriers of good 
society, they are all the time sending their subtle poison by 
a thousand unseen avenues up into the proudest homes of 
refinement and culture. It is in such ways that nature, 
amid all the divisions of our race, is compelling us every- 
where to recognize its underlying unity. In spite of prej- 
udice and antagonism, each class for its own welfare is 
obliged, in some degree, to be its brother’s keeper; and 
every step which the Church takes toward bringing its dif- 
ferent sets into communion with each other, and toward 
getting them to work consciously for each other’s good, 
whatever minor obstacles it may meet with, it is backed 
up in, on the plane of this larger philosophy, by the inner 
forces of our human nature itself and by one of the pro- 
foundest laws of ali progress. 

It is a work, moreover, which beyond all question is 
directly enjoined and sanctioned by the spirit and precepts 
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of Christianity, and especially by the practice of Jesus 
Christ. He taught in the most explicit terms the oneness 
of the human race; the everlasting value, beneath all ranks 
and conditions, of man as man; and the duty pre-eminently 
which the highest and best people owe to the lowest and 
least. It is the poor wretch fallen among thieves and over- 
looked by the priest and Levite to whom his disciples are to 
show themselves neighbors. The mission on which he says 
he came himself, and on which he sent forth all who would 
be his followers, was to seek and save that which is lost. 
The poor, the lame, the halt, the blind, the denizens of the 
streets and lanes, the very people so many good ladies do 
not want to meet at a church supper, are the very ones he 
especially directs to be invited when a feast is made. The 
test of greatness he sets forth is not refinement or culture, 
but service; and he tells us that whatever is done for the 
naked, hungry, sick, stranger, and imprisoned, is done for 
himself. In his own life, he mixed with publicans and sin- 
ners quite as often as with the cultivated Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and with the disreputable woman of Samaria quite 
as freely as with the rich Joseph of Arimathea. He was 
known throughout the whole community as the friend of 
sinners; and his early followers were made up, as Paul tells 
us, not so much of the wise, the mighty, and the noble, 
though he did indeed have these, as of the weak, the base, 
and the despised. 

Now, I know very well that Christianity does not consist — 
in any slavish imitation of Christ’s acts, and that very 
many of his precepts are to be obeyed in the spirit rather 
than in the letter. But surely, if there is anything which 
is the real spirit of Christianity, anything which does be- 
long to its very essence, anything which ought to be recog- 
nized as its characteristic, it is this kindly intercourse of 
all classes of society, and especially this friendly mingling 
of the high and low, rich and poor. How can any one be 
a real follower of its Founder, who refuses to go among the 
very people he himself went among, and took his disciples 
among so notoriously while on earth? What is the signifi- 
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cance of the parable of the Good Samaritan, unless it be 
that its believers are to cross over socially with their Chris- 
tian love and sympathy to men and women who, in life's 
journey, falling among thieves have been robbed of their 
characters and left morally and spiritually half-dead? 
What the feast to which the poor, the lame, the halt, the 
blind out of our streets are to be invited, if not that which 
religion spreads in Christian churches? What the signifi- 
cance of professing to honor Christ, when we are afraid to 
touch the hand and hear the speech of those met under his 
roofs, with whom he has made himself for evermore to be 
one? Surely, it is not demagogy, it is only the plainest 
adherence to his religion, to say that Christianity means 
union; that its gatherings should be open wide and free to 
all classes of society who seek them for help, and that the 
humblest man or woman who comes within its doors should 
receive a cordial welcome from all others, and receive it 
especially from the cultivated and refined. 

It is a kind of work which needs especially to be done in 
our own age and land as an offset to the influences which 
are tending to divide and antagonize society. Hitherto, 
in this country, with its democratic principles, its free- 
dom of social intercourse, and its general community of 
interest, there has been but little diversity of feeling among 
its different classes of citizens. This balanced state of 
things, however, is rapidly passing away. With our use of 
machinery and our great corporations, employer and em- 
ployé in many cases never see each other’s faces, and never 
come into those direct personal relations with each other 
which hitherto have done so much to keep up among them 
a sense of brotherhood. In the filling up of our large cities, 
the rich have been gradually clustered in one quarter and 
the poor in another, thus destroying the neighborly inter- 
course their families once had together. Labor and capital, 
with their repeated struggles, are coming into a chronic 
state of antagonism against each other. Fashionable society 
is drawing its lines more and more rigidly every year around 
a select few; aud in many of our great communities, even 
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now, there are thousands of people growing up in sight of 
churches who are as ignorant of each other’s thoughts, feel- 
ings, and modes of life, as though they were sundered by 
seas, and as diverse sometimes in their aims and interests as 
though they stood on battle-fields. It is these class divi- 
sions and antagonisms, these sectionalisms, not between 
North and South, East and West, but between street and 
street, house and house, that are the danger and problem of 
our land for the years to come. Just now, in the general 
flush and content of prosperity, they may not show them- 
selves unpleasantly ; but let the times change, and business 
droop again, as it did a few years ago when the railroad 
riots took place, and how will it be? What France had in 
its Revolution, what Ireland is going through with to-day, 
what Russia is on the brink of all the time, is not by 
any means an impossibility in America. Some of the same 
influences which have wrought with them are at work with 
us; and, though the culture and elegance which turn their 
back to the vulgar people and hold up their garments 
daintily from their touch may smile at the suggestion of 
danger, it is such seeds, allowed to grow, which in the 
future, as in the past, may blossom to our children in the 
blood-red flowers of revolution and in the flame-colored 
petals of the commune. 

There are two possible agencies in our country, of im- 
measurable value, with which to counteract these divisive 
influences and bind our people together: one, the public 
school, where the children of all classes meet together on a 
common footing; and the other, the Christian Church. The 
common school, thank God, is doing this part of its work 
faithfully and well. But in the Church, alas! how largely 
are the same contrasts and divisions recognized and perpetu- 
ated which are so balefully at work in society as a whole! 
How many the men and women worshipping within its walls 
year after year, who never speak to each other a pleasant 
word or know each other’s names! How many the saints 
on its calendar who stand aloof from the weak, the poor, the 
sinful who venture within its doors, as proudly as the most 
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slavish votaries of fashion do from them in the street! There 
is hardly a division wall in the market, the workshop, and the 
ballroom which is not allowed to run into the Christian as- 
sembly. It shuts in the sins, and shuts out the sinners; calls 
the poor brothers and sisters in its prayers, and aliens and 
outcasts in its practice; and instead of acting the part of the 
loving mother reconciling the differences of her children by 
her wisdom, and holding them all with equal love and care 
in her wide-reaching arms, it plays how often the bedizened 
dame enslaved to fashion and respectability, who is looked 
upon with so little hatred only because she is viewed with 
so much contempt. 

Who now will say that the Church, in taking such a posi- 
tion, is not false to its opportunity, false to what ought to be 
its work,and false to one of the world’s greatest needs? 
With so many agencies in society at large to separate men, 
what a grand thing it would be, how appeal to the love and 
devotion of the common people, if there was only this one 
institution which beneath all diversities would recognize 
the worth of our common humanity; which, to those who 
found all other doors shut, would open wide not only its 
doors but its hearts; and on whose broad platform the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low, the elder brother and 
the penitent prodigal, could stand in helpful fellowship 
before Him who is indeed the Maker of them all! With 
the advent of the printing-press and the bookstore, the 
mission of the Church as a preacher is growing less and less ; 
with our enlarging conception of God as a Father willing to 
hold direct communion with his children, its vocation as an 
interpreter between earth and heaven is passing away. But 
with wealth, business, fashion, culture, and so many other 
things separating class from class and man from man, its 
need as a mediator and connecting link between them is 
growing more and more. In the early days of Christianity, 
when the best use the world could find for its disciples was 
to wrap them in oil and tar to light as its candles, or to 
thrust them into the arena as fighters against wild beasts, a 
meek professor of the new religion was put into the amphi- 
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theatre, and a huge, hungry lion let out of its cage against 
him. Maddened with rage and appetite, the monster with 
a terrible roar bounded toward its victim. But, to the 
amazement of the emperor and of the vast crowd of specta- 
tors, the huge beast as soon as it came in sight of the man’s 
face, instead of devouring him, knelt down on its paws with 
a low whine, and began lovingly to lick his hand. “A 
miracle! a miracle!” the beholders cried: “it is the gods 
have interfered to save him.” And the man unharmed was 
taken away. But the miracle, as it was learned afterwards, 
was only the everlasting one of love. Years before, the Chris- 
tian, wandering in the Libyan desert, had come across this 
lion, agonized with a sharp thorn in its foot; and, true to the 
religion which would not allow him to pass by unrelieved 
the sufferings even of one of God’s brutes, he pulled the 
thorn out, and bound up the wound. And the grateful creat- 
ure all these years had remembered the act and the man, 
and when the hour came, with something in its brute heart 
stronger than appetite, had bowed down in homage before 
its benefactor. So it may be in the years to come with the 
Church and with that lion of the commune, which is always 
lurking in the dangerous and deserted classes of society. 
Let its members recognize now with Christian love that 
they have a duty toward it, draw the thorn out of its foot, 
treat it with religious fellowship and sympathy; and by and 
by, when the days of dread and trial come, as they may, 
and. the two stand face to face with each other in the world’s 
amphitheatre, the starved and maddened people will not be 
less grateful than the Libyan lion, and, before the Church it 
came out to devour, will bow down in homage and rever- 
ence,— the miracle again of love. 

Promoting the social intercourse of the educated and 
refined with the ignorant, demoralized, and bad, is the most 
efficient of all means the Church can use for their salvation. 
What people need in nine cases out of ten to make them 
do better is not more precept, more warning, more truth, but 
more sympathy, more encouragement, more example, more 
surrounding them with a healthy, moral atmosphere; not 
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more preaching to them the gospel at a safe distance from 
their sin and pollution, but more taking ‘of them up where 
the gospel is, and more giving them the contact of warm 
and living gospel hearts. It is not true that there is a nat- 
ural tendency of morals and manners to degenerate. The 
tendency is the other way, an instinctive prompting of our 
very nature to reach upwards, otherwise all outside labors 
upon it would indeed be hopeless. Take the young girls 
coming out of factories and milliners’ shops, take many of 
the young men hailing out of workshops and counting- 
rooms, and there is nothing they want so much as to lift 
themselves up socially, nothing they are so ready to catch 
at as the dress, language, manners, and morals of those who 
are above them; and all experience shows they need only a 
little opportunity of associating with such to become in all 
respects their equals. Take the men and women, too, who 
are still further down, those that are positively vile and bad, 
and in many cases there is no denunciation of vice which 
will make them feel its curse so keenly, no painting of 
purity which will make them long for its possession so 
eagerly, as to be placed in the company of real virtue and 
refinement; nothing which can help them up so powerfully 
as when good men and women, meeting them on equal 
terms, excite their self-respect and make them feel again 
the nobler possibilities of their own manhood and woman- 
hood. It was by the companionship of Christ on earth with 
the sinful, weak, and poor that he did a large part of his 
work. Among all the regenerating agencies which the 
North has sent to the South, there is nothing, not the 
soldier, not the school book, not the Bible, not certainly 
the politician, which has done so much for its uplifting mor- 
ally and socially as the scores of cultivated New England 
women who have gone there and lived its civilization. And, 
if the Church is ever to save the wretched and vile in the 
world around it, it has got to be by acting on this same 
divine principle. 

It is the true method in our day of exercising Christian 
charity, one which is infinitely better than any almsgiving. 
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A lady who has had long experience in working among the 
city poor said to me awhile ago: “ The larger part of what 
I give them in money, food, and clothing is worse than 
wasted. It teaches them idleness and dependence, and 
degrades them. What they need is for women of good 
standing to go and see them personally, and give them the 
help of their respectability and moral atmosphere. But, 
oh,” she added, “it is the hardest of all things to get Chris- 
tian women to do. I can find a hundred of them in the 
city who will give a hundred dollars each for the poor, 
where I can find one who will give a single hour of herself; 
and yet that hour of herself would go further to help them 
than all the money.” It is not all, perhaps, who can go as 
visitors in homes of poverty and dens of infamy; but when 
the tenants of any of these dens and homes come of them- 
selves into our churches, hungering for something better, 
the least surely that their members can do is to meet them 
there cordially. What are culture and refinement for? Not 
to wrap in a napkin and keep safe from harm, not to hide 
under a bushel and light up their owners alone. If there 
is anything on which God’s condemnation is pronounced, it 
is such selfishness. No, they are talents, like all others, to 
be used for the help of God’s world. As the writer of Hece 
Homo says: “ All the gifts of men under Christianity are 
to have a downward influence as well as an upward ten- 
dency. Refinement is to refine others; culture, to be an in- 
spiration, not a terror to those who are still rude; education, ~ 
not to enclose itself in an unapproachable hermitage, but 
to move among the rude humanities, a subduing and inspir- 
ing grace.” Their loss in such a service is better than the 
saving of them unused. But there is not really, as my 
lady friend feared, any danger of such loss. If a person 
goes and associates with coarseness and vice for the love 
of the things themselves, he is indeed likely to sink down 
to their level. But, when he does so for the love of human 
beings, the influence is entirely the other way. It is a beau- 
tiful law of the divine economy that the simple desire of 
doing good is the best of all preservatives against moral 
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contamination; and sooner or later out of such service, 
even in the vilest surroundings, there comes to the soul a 
culture richer and finer than any society, however high, 
selfishly enjoyed, ever produced. 

Even if there were no higher motives, it is a work which 
is due from those who themselves are possessed of wealth 
and social standing, on the simple principles of honesty and 
the Golden Rule. How is it that such persons have at- 
tained their preseut positions? Not by their own efforts 
alone. They have been helped to them by others, or have 
found them when born built up for their entrance by the 
generations of the long, long past. And now, when the 
chance offers, what is it but a fair repayment that they 
should help up others in their turn? Many of the very 
women who cannot tolerate the society of milliners and 
shop girls are anxious to get themselves and their children 
the advantages of social circles which are above what they 
are now in; and when in any way they reach them, and 
find that any of those who habitually belong to them have 
stayed away to avoid being mixed up with undesirable 
acquaintances like themselves, how mortified and hurt they 
are sure to feel! But, if a mother wants herself and her 
children admitted cordially to social influences which are a 
grade above where they now are, why should she not do as 
she wants to be done by, and admit into hers with equal 
cordiality the mother and daughters who are now in the 
grade below? The fact is all are on a long ladder climbing 
upwards, all needing the helping hand of the climbers above 
them. All, therefore, to deserve it, are bound in justice to 
reach the ‘helping hand to those who are on the round 
beneath. 

And yet it is not a matter of receiving alone, even on the 
part of those who are lowest down in the social scale, but 
an equal help upwards that they in return are able to give, 
—a help first to the Church itself. Why is it that so many 
religious societies, though made up of cultivated and spirit- 
_ ual-minded people, and offering every possible advantage in 
the way of music, preaching, and religious surroundings, 
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are in a languishing condition? It is largely because they 
have shut out or, at least, have failed to win in the great 
body of the common people. My lady friend confessed that 
while her own church, with every possible social attraction, 
was cold, lifeless, and wasting away, the mission chapel it 
had built for the poor was in a most flourishing state, so 
that some of her own friends preferred going there for wor- 
ship to remaining at their old home; and she wondered why 
it was. But what else could be expected? Its experience 
was like that of the farmer who separates the flour from the 
bran, giving his children the one and his domestic animals 
the other, and who finds to his surprise that, while his chil- 
dren feeding on the fine flour are pallid and sickly, his 
domestic animals feeding on the coarse bran are fat, 
healthy, and strong. The fact is, it is the bran which con- 
tains the most nutriment. So with her church: it had kept 
the fine flourof culture to itself, and given away the social 
bran, the real nutriment of religion, to the chapel; and, 
under the same divine law as in the case of the farmer, the 
one had grown lean and the other fat. A religious society, 
equally with the human system, needs a certain proportion 
of the bran of the community, rough though it is; needs, in 
fact, all the component parts of humanity, the coarser as 
well as finer, on which to grow. And the best thing many 
a languishing church could do for its welfare, better than to 
get the new organ, the eloquent preacher, or the renowned 
tenor, would be to go out into the highways and byways 
and take into it those who socially and morally are the 
lame, the poor, the halt, and the blind, now, it may be, sent 
away to fatten the mission chapel. 

And, as a second result, this larger intercourse with all 
classes of people would reciprocally help still more the 
individual members of the church, moving now perhaps only 
in the higher social ranks. I know the maxim, that evil 
communications corrupt good manners, know how anxiously 
parents dread to have their children’s fresh hearts exposed 
to the vice and corruption that are in the world, know it 
is usually love rather than pride which makes them build 
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around their families, and especially around their daughters, 
the wall of social exclusiveness. But, alas! such a wall is 
the poorest of all protectors. Look at the boys brought up 
in this guarded way, allowed to become acquainted only with 
their own select set. Unless they are the merest milksops, 
they are not satisfied with it. They want human nature, 
want to get beyond their own little nest, want the atmos- 
phere of the broad, free world to beat their wings against; 
and, what is denied to them normally, they are prone to 
seek after in all manner of abnormal ways. How many 
city mothers, who shrink from going with their sons into 
company where they are liable to meet factory boys and 
milliner girls, sit up night after night, waiting with trem- 
bling hearts for them to come home from gatherings they 
know not of what character, where they have been alone! 
Who are the young men that hang around the vul- 
garity of stables and race-courses, associate with blacklegs 
at the gambling table, and patronize most often the city’s 
lowest dens of shame? A vast number of them are those 
who were brought up in the most exclusive circles of wealth 
and respectability. They wanted human nature, more of 
it than they could find in the always gloved, refined, and 
etiquette-encased specimens of it in the midst of which they 
were educated ; and, cut off from the great middle classes 
of people where it throbs and surges in its own freedom, 
they felt impelled to go for it down among its vilest forms. 

Nor is the case much better with those weaker and more 
innocent souls brought up in circles and homes of refine- 
ment, who never dash out of themselves into the wicked 
world. Sometimes, they develop into a narrowness, conceit, 
littleness, and pharisaism, which are almost as deadly to the 
soul as positive vice ; and sometimes, alas! ignorant of the 
ways of the world, they fall unsuspecting, when compelled 
to go forth and shift for themselves, into the very first snares 
which are spread for their feet,— are the class out of which 
are peopled how often the lowest realmsof vice. The fact is 
that human beings, to live safely in the world, have got to 
know it, and know something of its people. The man who 
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says to his brother man, “ Thou fool!” —that is, the one who 
despises any class of his fellow-creatures,— is indeed, as 
Christ says, in danger of hell fire, the hell of the world’s vice 
and corruption. The wise parent will not shrink from having 
his boys and girls, as the best part of all culture, acquainted 
to some extent with the human beings in the midst of whom 
they have got to live, fortifying them by principles within 
rather than by any Chinese wall built without; and surely 
there is no better time or place in which for them to begin 
the acquaintance than when they are brought together 
under the eye of religion and within the walls of a church. 

And now, looking at the matter as a whole, does not this 
work thus opened for the Church transcend infinitely in 
importance all questions of theology and all mere technical 
soul-saving? And are not the reasons for taking it up broad, 
generous, philosophical, and Christian? Of course, it has 
its dangers and drawbacks, its openness at some points to 
honest criticism and objection. Especially, I suppose, many 
persons, who would indorse it so far as it applies to the poor 
and uneducated classes of society, would shrink from having 
it include with them the sinful and bad, feeling that the 
Church is called upon to stand for righteousness and purity 
as well as for sympathy and fellowship, that often the only 
way of punishing vice is by the social ostracism of its sub- 
jects, that the Church itself is not yet good enough to associ- 
ate with the notoriously bad without liability to being itself 
corrupted, and that practically the honest poor and unedu- 
cated would rebel even more than the rich against being 
brought in contact with the vicious, so that doing for the 
one in this way would inevitably undo for the others. I 
acknowledge the full force of these objections. But they 
are equally strong against all mercy and forgiveness, and all 
efforts to relieve sin of its natural penalties, and against the 
very root idea and teachings of Christianity itself. If there 
is one class of persons that our religion includes in its 
fellowship more conspicuously than another, one which its 
founder recognized in his precepts of love, and made com- 
panions of himself with special emphasis and frequency, it 
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is the sinful and the outcast. And, if the Church is going 
to be his follower, it surely will not do, at least in its ideal, 
to draw the line of its recognition against these. Fellowship- 
ping with the vicious does not necessarily mean the tolera- 
tion of vice. There are other and diviner ways of empha- 
sizing the distinction between goodness and wickedness than 
that of social reprobation. Social reprobation is the world’s 
way, and what is largely practised already in general society. 
When Jesus associated with the woman of Samaria at the 
well-side, and said to the other fallen woman, *“ Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more,” who doubts that each 
of them felt the immeasurable difference between vileness 
and purity, as no stones of the Scribes and Pharisees or 
ostracism from synagogue and social ever could have made 
them? And that is the distinction the Church needs to en- 
force, the distinction of contrast in their very nature rather 
than of separation in their adherents. 

At the same time, while keeping in view the highest and 
most inclusive ideal, it is to be acknowledged that the prin- 
ciple in its practice as regards all classes must necessarily 
have its limitations. It does not mean that the Church shall 
become merely a bureau of introductions for society at large, 
or that it shall take into its communion the unrepentant 
bad, or a mass of vulgarity and coarseness all at once that 
will overwhelm its better elements, and drag everything else 
down to its own level, or that women ought necessarily to 
receive into their homes and into their general social inter- 
course all those they have spent a social hour with in church- 
parlors, or that vice and virtue, ignorance and culture, are 
in any way to be confounded and placed on the same level. 
It means the use of common-sense; means the taking into 
the church measure at once only as much meal as its re- 
ligious leaven will reach; means that amid the barriers of 
general society dividing class from class, and the privacy 
and exclusiveness of home giving its members a special 
training, there shall be at least one platform where all out- 
ward distinctions shall be ignored, and where for the passing 
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hour all classes shall meet and know and cheer each other 
as the children of one heavenly Father. 

And thus guarded, and with so many reasons in its favor, 
is not the experiment, in spite of all objections and difficul- 
ties, worth trying? Are there not in this nineteenth century 
of Christian preaching some men and women belonging to 
all churches who will go into them, not only for what they 
can get, but for what they can give,— some men and women 
who will ask not where the saved are gathered together, but 
where the lost are to be found ? 

It is a work pre-eminently for Unitarian churches —aim- 
ing, as they do, for the salvation of this world— to engage 
in heart and soul. They ought to be Unitarians, not only 
as believing in the unity of God, but as believing equally in 
the unity of God’s children ; ought to be liberals, not only 
as standing for the liberalism of theology, but as standing 
for that grander thing, the liberalism of humanity. And 
with churches everywhere taking such a position, and with 
their parlors and pews acting as a connecting link between 
the rich and poor, the high and low, the refined and igno- 
rant, and, with proper discretion, between the good and bad, 
binding them all together in one living body, and enabling 
each to pour what is best of itself into all, who doubts that 
they would become again a real force in the world’s affairs, 
and that the great tides of common people now ebbing away 
from their haven would be soon drawn like a rising sea back 
to their embrace? 

Joun C. KIMBALL. 
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KANT AND HIS CRITICS.* 


More than a century ago, Hume, as every one knows, 
aroused Kant from a long “dogmatic slumber.” To-day, 
Kant, so to say, is awakening Hume and telling him to 
mend his ways. Sensationalism and positivism have long 
held the supremacy over British and American thinking. 
Within the last fifteen or twenty years, however, there has 
arisen a rival for this supremacy, a rival that is likely to 
prove formidable. This rival, it is needless to say, is Ger- 
man idealism as set forth in the works of several eminent 
British and American writers. Its power is best seen in 
such works as Dr. Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, Prof. Green’s 
Introduction to Hume, William Wallace's translation of the 
Logie of Hegel and his Prolegomena to that translation, 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies, Edward Caird’s Philosophy of 
Kant, Prof. Adamson’s little work bearing the same title, 
John Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, Prof. Harris’s Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, with its store of translations and 
original articles from numerous pens besides his own, Prof. 
Everett’s Science of Thought, Dr. Mulford’s Nation and his 
Republic of God, Prof. Morris’s British Thought and Think- 
ers, and, to name no others, Prof. John Watson’s Kant and 
his English Critics. There are other important works and 
many articles in the periodicals of England and America 
that would have to be mentioned in anything like a com- 
plete list of the philosophical writings that we owe to 
the influence of German idealism among English-speaking 
people. Largely to this influence do we owe also our rising 
“schools” of philosophy and our present and prospective 
series of works expounding the philosophers of Europe. 
Largely to this influence do we owe the fact that, despite 
the strength and brilliancy of sensationalism and _positiv- 
ism, there is now not only a widespread and increasing rec- 
ognition of their philosophical incompetency, but also a 
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strong and steady reaction against them. In the fitness of 
Prof. Watson’s Kant and his English Critics for increasing 
this recognition and strengthening this reaction lies much 
of its interest and importance. It is indeed one of the very 
best “signs of the times” in the present world of philo- 
sophic thought in England and America. 

Considered simply as an exposition of the great German, 
this work seems to us to have the merit of putting what is 
best in Kant’s theory of knowledge and of nature in a way 
that deviates the least possible, we had almost said, from 
Kant’s best way of putting it. The author has, it is true, 
used post-Kantian lights to read Kant by, but he has read 
with his own eyes, and has so read that the charge of read- 
ing into Kant what is post-Kantian and not Kantian in spirit 
cannot easily, if at all, be made or sustained against the 
work before us. We shall probably be tolerably safe in 
assuming that Prof. Watson supposes Kant to point pretty 
straight toward Hegel; but those who think Hegel the 
grand a priori bugaboo of the ages need not dread any 
Hegelianism, as popularly understood, that may be found 
in Kant and his English Critics. But, to speak more par- 
ticularly of the substance of the work, we find the author 
insisting continually on what was really Kant’s main 
thought, namely, the distinguishableness yet inseparable- 
ness of the elements of knowledge. The exposition of 
Kant’s theory of knowledge covers the following general 
topics: the problem and method of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, the a priori conditions of knowledge, the principles 
of judgment, and the proof of those principles. Fortu- 
nately, it lay in our author’s happily chosen way to enter 
into an exposition of Kant’s treatise on the metaphysical 
principles of the science of nature, a treatise heretofore too 
little known to students of philosophy. Apart from the 
specific application which, as we shall presently, he makes 
of this exposition, the exposition itself gives his work spe- 
cial value. Here, again, is constantly kept in view Kant’s 
guiding principle of the correlativity of intelligence and 
nature and the consequent interdependence of the parts or 
elements of nature. 
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Those parts of the work which are especially devoted to 
Kant’s English critics cannot of course be of such general 
interest as other parts. It would be a great pity, however, 
if a distaste for any and everything that looks like contro- 
versy should cause any one to ignore the parts just men- 
tioned. It would, for example, be too bad to miss those 
admirable passages about substratum and causality, and 
about the dogmatism implicit in much that is considered 
cautious doubt, which are contained in the reply to Mr. 
Balfour’s criticism of the First Analogy. Let us quote 
one happy statement from a reply to Dr. Stirling: “ The 
Critique, | therefore regard not as a phenomenology, but as 
a metaphysic,— i.e., as a systematic account of the logically 
distinguishable, but not the less real, elements that together 
make up our knowledge in its completeness.” In short, for 
the benefit of readers, who cannot afford to master thor- 
oughly all the points in dispute, it should be said that, while 
those parts of the work which are made the most conspic- 
uous by the title are the least readable, they are by no 
means to be skipped or too lightly skimmed over. 

Much more readable certainly and perhaps more helpful 
are the parts that have for their object the “ comparison of 
critical and empirical philosophy.” Having gotten as “ the 
most important result of the critical account of knowledge” 
the establishment of “ the correlativity of the inner and the 
outer world, as both alike only existing in relation to our 
intelligence,” Prof. Watson proceeds to investigate the rela- 
tions of metaphysic and psychology, and to examine Mr. 
Lewes’s theory of knowledge. Here it is shown that “ psy- 
chology is an empirical science, treating of the nature of 
the individual man as a known object. It has no occasion 
to ask how knowledge is possible,—i.e., what are the condi- 
tions without which we could have no knowledge either of 
ourselves or of external things, but leaves this problem to 
be dealt with by metaphysic. To suppose, as Mr. Lewes 
does, that Kant would have been compelled to alter his 
metaphysic, had he only seen that the a priori elements 
might be explained as ‘originally formed out of ancestral 
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experiences,’ is a delusion arising from an incomplete appre- 
hension of what Kant’s problem was” (p. 95). It is also 
shown that “ Mr. Lewes’s psychological theory is simply a 
new form of that dogmatism to which Kant so strongly 
objects. It assumes the essential independence of nature 
on intelligence, and in so doing confounds the logical distine- 
tion of external and internal phenomena, as existing only 
for intelligence, with the real separation of subject and 
object” (p. 96). We cannot here follow Prof. Watson 
into details. Applying Kant’s main principle, he finds, 
among other things, that Mr. Lewes really assumes the 
constitutive power of intelligence under the name of organ- 
ism; that Mr. Lewes’s distinction between neural tremors, 
as objective aspects of the organism, and feelings, as sub- 
jective aspects of the organism, has no meaning for meta- 
physic, and that consequently Mr. Lewes’s “ monism” is 
spurious; that Mr. Lewes assumes in his psychogenesis 
both the identity of “the ‘sentient material’ [a sequence 
of feelings], out of which the cosmos is to arise, with the 
nervous structure as internal ‘medium,’” and also the iden- 
tity of a “mere series of feelings with the consciousness of 
a world of connected facts.” We may be pardoned for 
quoting the following clear, strong words on the evolution 
of experience: “If we call experience the ‘registration of 
assimilated material,’ we must understand it to be a regis- 
tration which implies the reference of the material assimi- 
lated, i.e., the feeling, to a universal self. Mr. Lewes, how- 
ever, supposes that the registration is somehow an organic 
process, and hence that experience develops by the gradual 
alteration in the medium and the consequent alteration in 
the ‘sentient material.’ As, however, the organism as hav- 
ing a succession of feelings must be taken to connote less 
than the organism as self-conscious, the evolution of the 
organism in the one sense does not imply its evolution in 
the other sense. Experience cannot possibly evolve before 
it begins, and it only begins when the mere succession of 
feelings is converted into a system of real objects. Thus, 
the cosmos does not arise in consciousness from the inter- 
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action of nervous structure and external stimuli, but only 
from the gradual evolution of intelligence in relation to the 
objects which it makes possible. And, if feelings cannot be 
transmitted, much less can self-consciousness. An organic 
structure, as gradually altered by successive stimulations and 
responses to stimulations, is inherited; but experience is 
nothing apart from self-consciousness, and self-consciousness 
is not handed down from one being to another. When Mr. 
Lewes talks of knowledge being a priori, he confuses the 
organic conditions of our having sensation with the expe- 
rience of sensations as objects. Such experience is nothing 
for us as thinking beings: it is but the potentiality of our 
having knowledge; and, unless there were a universal self 
distinct from the nervous structure and the succession of 
feelings, the knowledge of the cosmos would never arise in 
consciousness at all. External forces as stimuli and the 
nervous structure as reacting on stimuli are nothing for 
consciousness but a mere ‘ manifold of sense,’ unless we sup- 
pose the self as synthetic to relate that manifold to itself, 
and so to give rise to a known world. But as the mere 
manifold, as Kant has shown, is not an object of knowledge, 
it is not possible to show that self-consciousness is evolved 
from that which only exists in relation to self-consciousness. 
Abstract from intelligence itself, and therefore from all 
relation to intelligence and the world, it becomes a mere 
‘unknowable.’ The supposition that Kant’s theory of 
knowledge is affected by the recent advances in biology 
and psychology arises from a confusion between the trans- 
mission of a modified organism and the transmission of expe- 
rience. The organism is indeed transmitted, but experience 
is not transmitted: it is appropriated in virtue of intelli- 
gence ” (p. 136). 

Prof. Watson adds: “In the above remarks, I have gone 
somewhat beyond the letter of Kant’s system, but I do not 
think I have said anything inconsistent with its spirit. The 
essential point is the necessary correlativity of consciousness 
and its objects, a correlativity such that the object must be 
carried over into consciousness and not consciousness into 
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the object. It is the recognition of this essential unity of 
all known objects in intelligence that constitutes the pecul- 
iar merit of Kant, and makes the publication of the Critique 
an epoch in modern speculation.” 

Continuing the “comparison of critical and empirical phi- 
losophy,” Prof. Watson gives an exposition of Kant’s meta- 
physic of nature, and then proceeds in another chapter to 
compare the critical and the empirical conceptions of nature. 
To do this, he contrasts with the critical explanation of 
nature the empirical explanation given by Mr. Spencer. 
Kant conceives the world of nature “as a system of deter- 
minate relations, or a ‘closed sphere’ in which each element 
of reality exists only in relation to the other elements. 
Space, motion, matter, and force preserve their distinctness ; 
and yet they are not separated from each other by a process 
of unreal abstraction, but are so connected together as to 
combine in a concrete universe, in which each element is not 
only relative to every other, but is likewise relative to intel- 
ligence.” But Mr. Spencer, assuming that there is a real 
universe existing in its completeness in absolute indepen- 
dence of relation to intelligence, is obliged, in order “ to 
explain how a world already assumed to be known gets into 
the individual consciousness,” silently to take for granted at 
the outset what should be philosophically deduced, and to 
derive what is involved therein by the very simple but one- 
sided process of a “false abstraction.” “The process of 
abstraction or analysis by which Mr. Spencer gets his results 
is,” our author finely says, “merely a process by which the 
intelligible character of the universe is denied, just because 
it is tacitly assumed.” Some of the most helpful pages of 
the wofk before us, let us say in passing, are to be found in 
this chapter entitled the “ Comparison of the Critical and 
Empirical Conceptions of Nature.” What is here said of 
“appeals to common-sense and to science in support of the 
assumption that the world is independent of conscious intel- 
ligence,” and what is said also of “that mixture of com- 
mon-sense realism and individualistic sensationalism which 
runs through the whole of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and, 
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indeed, through all empirical psychology,” is of very great 
interest and importance. 

But we must pass on to one or two specific arguments. 
“ Mr. Spencer regards the ‘ resistance attribute of matter as 
primordial, the space attribute as derivative.’ It must at 
first sight seem strange that ‘co-existing positions that offer 
resistance’ should be held prior to ‘co-existing. positions’ 
themselves. In the apprehension of resisting positions there 
is surely already implied space. Mr. Spencer, however, 
identifies his own theory, that resistant positions are re- 
vealed by muscular sensations with the common-sense appre- 
hension of objects, which, like all knowledge, really involves 
the reduction of particulars to the unity of thought. Hence, 
space, although it is involved in the ordinary apprehension 
of objects in the same sense in which resistance is involved 
in it, is assumed by Mr. Spencer not to exist for conscious- 
ness at all, because it has not yet been made an object of 
the abstract understanding. Accordingly, the resistance is 
abstracted from, and there is left pure space as it exists for 
the mathematician. ; 

“ Here, the purely analytical procedure of the empirical 
psychologist is apparent. The world of objects in space is 
supposed to be given apart from thought, or rather by 
means of mere ‘impressions of resistance’; and, by a further 
extension of this purely sensible process, the knowledge of 
space is supposed to be given by feeling, when in reality it 
is got by a process of abstraction that presupposes the mani- 
fold relations of intelligence by which the world has been 
put together. Mr. Spencer has not asked himself the proper 
question of philosophy, How is the real world related 
to intelligence? but, instead, has put a question that pre- 
supposes a false abstraction of reality from intelligence, 
namely, How does the individual man apprehend by sen- 
sations the real world? The true answer to his question 
is that, by mere sensation, no reality whatever can be appre- 
hended ; and the illusion of such apprehension simply arises 
from confounding sensation as the first unreflected form of 
knowledge with sensation as a mere abstraction of one ele- 
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ment of knowledge. If it be replied that Mr. Spencer does 
not base knowledge upon mere feelings, but upon ‘rela- 
tions,’ the answer is that the ‘relations’ do not on his view 
constitute reality, but are only the modes by which the 
individual consciousness gradually fills itself up with the 
pre-existent elements of a supposed real world; and hence 
that, notwithstanding the use of terms implying more than 
feeling, mere feelings are, after all, assumed to account for 
reality.” 

After considering Mr. Spencer’s derivation of all, phe- 
nomena from force, Prof. Watson seeks to emphasize the 
“contrast between criticism and empiricism” by a compari- 
son of Kant’s proofs of the three laws of mechanics with Mr. 
Spencer’s way of establishing the indestructibility of matter, 
the persistence of force, and the continuity of motion. 
Kant’s proofs are explained in Chapter VIII., on the Meta- 
physic of Nature. His general position is that “ the inde- 
structibility of matter can be proved only by showing that 
it is implied in the very possibility of knowledge.” Our 
author’s remarks on Mr. Spencer’s proof by “induction” 
are as follows: “The inductive proof is briefly this: take 
any substance, and find out, by weighing it, the number of 
its constituent atoms; then, let it undergo a chemical or 
physical process of change, and it will be found that the 
number of constituent atoms is still exactly the same as 
before. Here, we start from the ordinary empirical assump- 
tion that a thing, as variously qualified, is given in purely 
passive observation. The induction itself is further sup- 
posed to be a process of passive observation.. But, if that 
be the case, how can we legitimately pass from our partic- 
ular observations of individual substances to the universal 
affirmation that matter as a whole is indestructible? As 
Hume has shown, the mere observation of facts does not 
entitle us to make any universal judgment. We are con- 
fined to the judgment, ‘ This substance, so long as I observe 
it, remains the same in quantity.’ But this is not all. For, 
if the substances supposed to be directly observed are 
regarded as existing independently of the relations by which 
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intelligence constitutes them as knowable objects, they can- 
not even be known to persist through a limited number of 
moments of time, unless thought combines the scattered 
impressions they are supposed to excite in us. Apart from 
such relations of thought, there could be no object at all for 
us. Now, an object which is known not only as something 
in general, but as a determinate object, having the attribute 
of weight, must not only be known as enduring through 
successive moments of time, but must be determined by 
the complex relations involved in the conception of it as a 
gravitating body, whose weight is proportional to its mass. 

“ And this takes us far beyond the perception of the mo- 
ment to the complex relations involved in the connection of 
material bodies with each other. It is only by assuming to 
start with the permanence of matter as known, and the 
permanence of its quantitative relations, that Mr. Spencer 
apparently accounts for the indestructibility of matter from 
induction or pure observation” (p. 280). The “comparison 
of critical and empirical philosophy ” is further carried on 
by a full and instructive discussion, in Chapter X., of the 
“ distinction of noumena and phenomena in Kant and Spen- 
cer.” But, great as is the temptation here to quote, we 
must be contented with simply calling attention to this 
discussion. 

In the last two chapters of the work, which are devoted 
to the imperfections of Kant’s theory and to his distinction 
of sense, imagination, and understanding, a very satisfactory 
attempt is made, much in the spirit of Edward Caird, to 
point out Kant’s inconsistency and incompleteness. Whole 
pages heré would, if space permitted, well bear quoting. 
Perhaps no injustice will be done if we sum up the chapters 
thus: Kant failed in not making the dependence of nature 
on intelligence complete. Not having broken away entirely 
from the psychological point of view, he leaves an unwar- 
rantable opposition between what is “given” and what “ be- 
longs to our mental constitution”; and, in the presentation 
of his theory, isolates not only the elements of knowledge, 
but also the “sources” of those elements, or, in other words, 
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the activities that are supposed to furnish and unite them. 
We may be permitted to say in closing that we are con- 
scious of having done but scant justice to a work that is not 
only crammed with thought, and material for thought, but 
also shows unusual power of exposition and statement. A 
thorough criticism might, perhaps, question some of Prof. 
Watson’s positions (though we must confess that we do 
not now see what positions), and would certainly point out 
faults of expression, that a close and vigorous thinker and 
an easy writer ought not to be guilty of. But surely we 
have now neither space nor desire for undertaking such a 
task. Our chief aim has been to call attention to such parts 
and aspects of Kant and his English Critics as seemed likely 
to be of most interest to those whom the work is capable 
of helping most,— those, namely, who are on the point of 

passing from the empirical to the critical view of things. 
B. C. Burt. 


ON THE WORSHIP OF « THE NATURAL.” 
MEMORIES OF LIFE ON SUMMER HOTEL PIAZZAS. 


“This is an enchanting place, and this would have been 
a charming summer but for the people.” So spoke a con- 
templative, departing guest at a summer hotel, as she 
scrambled up to the top of the stage, whose seats were 
already more than full. 

“Tf there is one form of bad manners which has dis- 
gusted me more than another, during this whole summer, it 
is this brutal contest over the outside seats on the stage,” 
remarked an observant bystander, who had faithfully seen 
every party off, with a friendly wave of the handkerchief 
and an acute word of personal criticism, ever since the 
middle of July. 

These words aroused in the mind of an indolent smoker 
on the piazza some frequently recurring reflections on that 
inscrutable providence which has made nature so beautiful, 
and then has put man into the midst of it with such powers 
for spoiling it. 
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A beautiful headland against whose rocks forever dash 
the all-purifying waves, and over which the freshest winds 
of heaven continually blow, can be absolutely contaminated 
by the neighboring presence of a hundred summer visitors, 
twelve black waiters, and a few domestic pigs. In a single 
month, a sufficient amount of débris can be scattered about 
the sheltering rocks and dells to make the immediate fore- 
ground of a most heavenly landscape hideous, if not revolt- 
ing. You look over this, however, having learned from a 
wise man that the only way to live patiently in this world 
is by “ getting a perspective for our troubles”; and you say 
perhaps that, at all events, in this entrancing, distant view 
are to be found an all-satisfying beauty, cheerfulness, peace 
and rest, when, lo! a babel of high-pitched voices in your 
very ear, perhaps a demand for sympathy in the matter of 
an inadequate breakfast, or a case of wounded sensibility 
owing to the exclusiveness of the household, or a request 
that you will throw away your cigar and come at once to 
help “get up tableaux or charades.” Then, instinctively, 
you repeat the words just uttered by the departing lady,— 
that this “ would be a pleasant place, if it were not for the 
people.” 

Perhaps it would be a good form of self-culture if, at the 
end of a season at a summer hotel, each one of us were to 
set himself to work to find out how much he had con- 
tributed to the general enjoyment of the household ; or, on 
the other hand, in what way he had most interfered with 
the pleasure of those about him; or, better perhaps, how 
far he had learned that fine art once recommended to “ Cecil 
the Coxcomb” by a worldly wise woman, as the first step 
toward really good manners,— the art of entirely suppress- 
ing himself. ; 

“What has most detracted from your pleasure here this 
summer?” was once asked of a group of people on a hotel 
piazza. “ Hearing people talk about themselves, their fami- 
lies, and their own affairs,” said one. “ Hearing people 
complain of their food,” said another. “The sight of peo- 
ple who seem to consider it the duty of somebody else to 
entertain them,” said another. 
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“To see how the mothers neglect the manners of the 
young girls, and to behold in these the American woman 
of the future,” said the last one. 

“They are the prettiest, and best dressed, and best girls 
in the world,” retorted an indignant bystander, walking 
stiffly away, disgusted with what he considered ill-natured 
criticism and tiresome moralizing. 

It was not ill-natured, however; and this speaker was in 
earnest, and spoke with feeling. No one could have more 
tenderness for the pretty creatures than she, she said. 
None knew better how innocently hoydenish many of them 
were, and what good, capable, unselfish women some of 
them would probably turn into by and by, in spite of too 
late hours, too much dancing, picnicking, rowing, and 
pleasuring generally, the too frequent absence of self-con- 
trol, and the inevitably lowering influence of excess; in 
spite, also, of the vulgarizing publicity of hotel life and 
too many long summers thrown away. Nevertheless, she 
claimed, they are neglected by their mothers; and it is a 
wicked shame. The mothers are fastidious to a fault about 
the fit of the dress; but the carriage and manner, and tones 
of voice, of the girl who wears it,— who attends to these? 

Why do they not see that an ill-dressed girl who walks 
and stands and sits and speaks with a certain easy elegance 
is a more attractive creature than one the perfection of 
whose costume might serve as a perpetual walking adver- 
tisement for Worth himself, but whose manners would 
make it necessary to attach the label, “ This is a lady.” 

Any thoughtful observer of the American youth of both 
sexes must admit that, with all their exceptional beauty, 
there are améng them a lamentable want of good manners, 
and a striking absence of that grace and elegance which 
belongs to what we call high-breeding. 

It is at the risk of being considered a friend to what is 
formal and artificial, as well as indifferent to more serious 
faults (which are not now under discussion), that one raises 
a voice in behalf of some determined training in this direc- 
tion. 
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It cannot be too often repeated that it is not fair to our 
young people to leave them without this training, and that 
they are entitled to it from our hands. By this time, of 
course, some one has said, “Oh! do let them be natural.” 
This is always a most plausible and taking phrase, but one 
is tempted to ask if it is impossible that a thoroughly well- 
bred manner should ever become the “natural” manner of 
our young men and women; and, if so, why. It is quite 
certain that it never will,so long as parents consider it 
impossible or regard the matter with indifference. It is 
“natural” for most young children to feed themselves with 
their fingers, but it has not been found seriously detrimen- 
tal to a genuine simplicity of character to insist upon the 
use of the fork. 

Our young grandfathers and mothers sat upright, and 
preserved always a little reserve and a good deal of dignity 
of manner in their intercourse with each other. Was there 
any noticeable want of integrity about them, as compared 
with the young people of to-day? 

As the word “liberty” is often confounded with license, 
so “the natural” has come to be identified with and to serve 
as a cloak to all that is uncouth and underbred. 

That this worship of the so-called “natural” is a popu- 
lar fallacy, both wide-spread and deep-rooted, has just been 
brought freshly to notice by some words of a well-known 
native writer, whose topic is Home Life as revealed in the 
“ Sitting-room,” which she enthusiastically describes as the 
“tutelary genius of American home life,” for the reason 
(among others) that it relieves one of the afflictive restraint 
“of conventional postures and trained tones of voice” suit- 
able to the drawing-room. Is it possible, then, that the 
“natural” American tones of voice are regarded as among 
our national treasures, to be preserved and perpetuated by 
a guardian angel enthroned in the “ sitting-room,” an added 
charm of which is found to be that there is “dust in the 
corners ”’? 

The American “sitting-room,” then, is a place where 
young people may lounge in chairs, speak as loud and be 


” 
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as nasal as they please, and do as they like, generally. 
Alas! alas! The American bar-room, to a large extent 
fulfils the same mission; and indeed the whole country 
might not be unfitly described under these conditions as 
one huge “sitting-room,” and educators and reformers are 
to be found who rejoice in the fact. 

Well, one feeble American voice shall be raised in protest 
and to plead the cause of more restraints of almost every 
kind for our young people, and more training: intellectual 
training which is not taught in books, but by which a taste 
for what is graceful, gracious, refined, and elegant in manner 
as well as in thought, shall be acquired; and physical train- 
ing which, while it need not at all interfere with a satisfac- 
tory muscular development, shall make it “natural” for our 
girls to stand and move and sit like ladies, and not like 
athletes or housemaids. 

Is it asked how it is to be done. There was once a suc- 
cessful disciplinarian, herself a living exemplar of good 
breeding, who began something in this way, “ My child,” 
she was accustomed to say, “if you are ill, go to bed; if 
you are tired, lie down; but, if you propose to sit in the 
room with ladies and gentlemen, pray have the decency to 
sit always as if conscious of their presence.” 

It is a moral question, this one of good manners, far more 
than is at first perceived. The best manners must always 
have in them a thought of others; and it is fair to pre- 
suppose a certain selfishness of nature as well as a lack of 
reverence of character, when young mer or women will not 
gather themselves up from a lounging position when an 
older lady speaks to them. Is it an unusual occurrence? 
Now, even if to be “natural,” at whatever cost, were really 
the first thing to be desired, there is still something to be 
said in behalf of that training which should give to our 
young people good and even elegant manners, since a large 
proportion of the commonest defects of manner proceed 
from embarrassment, and are not “ natural” at all. People 
are never so little themselves as when suddenly placed in an 
embarrassing position, not knowing quite what to do with 

5 
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themselves. This is often precisely the condition of our 
young people, when first launched into society. There 
being no standard for them either at home or elsewhere, 
each one is a law unto himself; and, in his dire extremity, 
he wildly clutches that first available cloak of manner by 
which he hopes to cover the torture of self-consciousness 
under which he writhes, and this is called a “ natural man- 
ner” forsooth. 

The fashion of the cloak changes from time to time. Just 
now, “the jolly” is the popular wear for both sexes; while 
“the uncouth ” and “the noisy” and “the brazen” are but 
variations of the same model, and each has its patrons. 

It is common to look upon shyness, from which so large 
a part of the simply awkward manners of the world pro- 
ceed, as incurable. Those who so think would do well to 
try the effect of sending their children into society with a 
certain high sense of social obligation, from which proceeds 
the somewhat unusual motive of giving pleasure to others, 
instead of seeking it deliberately and exclusively for them- 
selves. 

There is always plenty of this work to be done every- 
where, and the self-respect which is its fruit is quite apt to 
prove the best cure of self-consciousness. The seed from 
which this precious fruit may be expected must be planted 
early; and, when strengthened by home example, it is the 
best possible moral agent in the work. 

If one doubts the possibility of physical training in this 
direction, he had better pay a visit to West Point during 
the month of June, and observe a squad of limp, awkward, 
and unhappy “Plebs,” as the entering class used to be 
called. If he return after two years, and look up those iden- 
tical boys, he will not recognize them; but he will see 
before him a straight row of erect youngsters, who have 
taken possession of their muscles since he parted from them 
in a way which makes it “natural” for them, as long as 
they live, not only to march like soldiers, but to walk into 
a drawing-room or out of it, to sit or stand, without stiff- 
ness or embarrassment, and with an air of courteous, self- 
possessed dignity, if not with absolute grace. 
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Unluckily, however, our boys and girls cannot all have a 
discipline like this; but there is said to be some opportunity 
for physical training, which looks to this end no farther 
off than Cambridge, Mass. One hesitates to write the word 
“ esthetic” in these days, but it has a meaning which is 
not absurd; and one of the most interesting and most hope- 
ful topics talked of, on this same hotel piazza during this 
summer, was the success of a lady in Cambridge, who 
teaches what she calls “ Austhetic Gymnastics” to classes of 
girls. The writer of these words has not seen the work, 
and does not even remember the teacher’s name; but some 
of those Cambridge people most interested in education in 
the broadest sense, and best qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject, bear testimony to surprisingly satisfactory results. 

To forestall criticism, it is admitted that a graceful car- 
riage of the body is less important than truth or health, and 
that elegance of manner has not the same practical value as 
physical strength; but, if they can be easily combined and 
by the same process, is it not worth the trial ? 

We have had a recent illustrious proof of the fact which 
Americans are a little slow to accept,— that an honest man, 
a brave soldier, and a successful politician can be at the 
same time (because he has carefully trained himself so to 
be) a man of thoroughly refined and courteous manners, 
without any loss of his hold on the popular heart. 

How infinitely this has widened the influence of General 
Garfield it would be difficult to say. It is a valuable lesson. 
American parents may perhaps be taught by it that the time 
is not yet when they may wisely give over their children to 
any “ tutelary genius” whose training is of so careless and 
indulgent a kind as that found in the average American 
sitting-room. 





The Moral Dynamic. 


THE MORAL DYNAMIC. 
[Concluded from May number.] 


What shall make me love my neighbor as myself? “ Who 
is my neighbor?” is the question the unthinking hearer first 
asks in reply. But the question which it would perhaps 
better profit us to ask is, * What is myself?” This at least 
is the inquiry which this essay has been making, and it is to 
a further discussion of its answer that I will now proceed. 

What are persons? What is personality ? 

14. The essential feature of personality is that it is a 
permanent unity in a perishing diversity. Successive expe- 
riences pass and repass, but they all constitute my expe- 
rience: I am in them all. 

15. Both in practical and in speculative ethics, we may 
in this matter fall into either one of two extreme errors. 
We may neglect the diversity, and, conceiving the unity as 
antagonistic to the diversity, we may share the error of the 
Stoics. 

To the Stoic, all sensible experiences are indifferent to the 
real ego. He stands unmoved “amid the wrecks of matter 
and the crush of worlds,” and the external circumstances 
of time and change affect the energy of his spiritual being 
only as the battering waves beat uselessly at the base of 
some seaward-looking promontory. This clinging to a 
fixed unity —noble as it is in an age of voluptuous self- 
indulgence and a lost sense of personal responsibility — is 
fatally in error when it faces the normal facts of human life. 
Though it be true that a man is independent of many phe- 
nomenal circumstances, yet he cannot be independent of all. 
Even Marcus Aurelius is obliged to rejoice that the gods 
have given him a good father, and that he was born a 
Roman. Stoicism as a morale breaks down entirely when 
a man becomes a father and a ruler. Absolute self-suffi- 
ciency, which is the Stoic ideal, is possible-to no man. And 
the Stoics who still exert a moral influence on the world 
are those who depart very often from their theory. Marcus 
Aurelius rejoices in the virtues of his companions, in the 
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majestic ordering of the world, and even in the beauty of 
the “lion’s eyebrows” or the “ears of bending grain.” 

The converse of the Stoical error is to ignore the unity 
altogether. The diversity alone is regarded, and the ego is 
resolved into a series of disconnected “states of feeling,” 
“a string of beads without a string.” But the Epicureans, 
who are the ancient representatives of this error, did not 
state their case with the precision of its modern advocates. 
The elder Mill, for example, sees in the word “ conscious- 
ness” only an abstract general name for all possible states 
of feeling. He declares that in analyzing his sensation of 
the prick of a pin he perceives nothing more than that 
single and definite feeling. He flouts at the idea of any 
phantasmal ego which is separated from its successive states 
of feeling. A person therefore, in this view, is only this 
or that particular series of feelings. A man’s empirical sur- 
roundings therefore — far from being indifferent to him — 
are his constituting elements. As a man has experienced, 
so is he. Two persons with precisely the same phenomenal 
experiences would be indistinguishably the same. This 
theory explains everything at which Stoicism breaks down. 
But, in facing the moral facts, it is impotent where Stoicism 
is strong. It can only explain personal responsibility by 
‘explaining it away. And, in art and morals, it betakes it- 
self, with premeditated self-delusion, to the rational unities 
which in its philosophy it resolved into the unreal figments 
ef the imagination. 

16. But a deeper analysis shows us that either of these 
theories is wrong in its denials and right in its affirmations. 

It is true, on the one hand, that there is a unity, an ego. 
This ego does have a certain independence of its own states 
of feeling, for it survives them each and all. On the other 
hand, it is true that there is a diversity. The ego is always 
attired in this coat of many colors, or, to speak logically, 
the universal is never divorced from the particular. 

But it is not true that this unity is itself an added partic- 
ular in the series of particulars which it unifies: on the con- 
trary, it must of necessity be logically contrasted with such 
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a series. Nor is it the mere collective unity of a spatial 
aggregate (as we say, one heap); but it is the unity of an 
ever-perishing series of (mutually causative) particulars. 
And since, moreover, this kind of a unity has no adequate 
parallel, but is found only in personality, it cannot be pre- 
sented to the imagination under any other form than its 
own; and any attempt so permanently to picture it (as a 
chain, a string, etc.) will only lead to speculative error. 

Nor is it true that the series of phenomenal experiences 
can be conceived of as mere diversity. They are all my 
experiences, and thus have in their very essence a peculiar 
unity. 

To discuss at greater length the nature and necessity of 
this peculiar spiritual unity would take me deeper into 
metaphysics than I now have time or power to go. 

But this conception of personality has so intimate a bear- 
ing upon the problems of ethics that its statement, at least, 
was needful to my purpose. The conception has already 
been used in the preceding analysis of an organic appetite ; 
but in considering the communion of persons, its impor- 
tance is even greater. For it will demonstrate the relation 
of person to person to be no mere accident external to 
either, but a vital union of both. 

17. I will now make what seems an absurd statement,— 
that a person is united by love or hate to every person whom 
he knows. 

Its seeming absurdity arises from an ambiguity in the 
word “ person.” 

All human beings with whom we come in contact are not 
known to us as persons. In most men, we see only the 
diversity. Their acts are to us a mere series of discon- 
nected phenomena. We can describe such men in phenom- 
enal terms: “the man who laughs,” who “ blacks my boots,” 
who “married Widow Smith,” etc. We do not say, there- 
fore, that we know a man till a long acquaintance (or the 
observation of many diverse activities in a short time, as in 
travelling) has made known to us the unity which subsists 
in the diversity. Our daily intercourse with men has a per- 
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petual tendency to degrade our conception of personality. 

And many acquaintances must always remain to us either 

mere uniformities of non-personal function, or equally bar- 

ren diversities without the spirit bond that makes them one. 
“ Fehit leider nur die geistige Band.” 


The fulness of real, inter-personal knowledge, both in 
life and in literature, most commonly appears under the 
form of wedded love. It presents the high ethical stage in 
which one personality finds its own completeness only in 
some companion soul. Shakspere sings : — 

‘Oh, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 
And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee?” 
Sonnet xxxiv. 

This higher union of conscious spirits takes place only 
when each recognizes each as spirit,— recognizes that the 
individual person is no mere self-sufficient unit, but that the 
very constitution of his selfhood is the perpetual completion 
of self in a not-self. For the ever outreaching and self-appro- 
priating activity of personal being does not lose its peculiar 
character when the not-self in which the self is completed 
is nothing less than another personal life. No sooner is 
another personal life distinctly brought before me as an 
object (that is, as one individual object, not a mere multi- 
plicity of successive phenomenal manifestations) than this 
new spiritual object becomes a modifier of my own subject- 
life. This new object has such a dynamic relation with my 
own subjectivity (else it could not be an object for me) that 
I must realize perforce this organic relationship. This new 
object is not one with which I may or may not come into 
relationship (separate completeness of subject and object 
does not exist outside of metaphysical theories), but simply 
because it is an object for me, I am already spiritually 
adjusted therewith. This adjustment I may recognize and 
fulfil to the consequent enlargement of my own fulness of 
life; or I may ignore it to my own suffering, and, falling 
into the illusions of separated egoism, I may thus lose even 
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my own soul. But the adjustment does nevertheless really 
subsist, and only in its satisfaction can I satisfy my true 
self. 

18. If this conception accurately represents the facts, it 
then appears that the so-called self (being from its very 
nature in dynamic relation with other selves) is at once a 
subject and an object: its very life is the indorsement of 
its relationships. 

Thus, the living union of seemingly separated individuals 
in the family and in the State is not a mere aggregation of 
completed individuals; but, on the contrary, it is only in this 
union that the individual becomes completed. The indi- 
vidual and the organism enlarge or shrink together. 

This union as an historic fact has always been recognized. 
The divine Nemesis descending from father to son in the 
Greek tragedy; the august unity of the Roman State; and, 
lastly, the world-embracing unity conceived of as the Chris- 
tian Church; the inherited guilt of Adam; the expiatory 
sufferings of the Christ, whose divine reconciliation is not 
his own, but the common exaltation of the entire human 
race as joined in one body, by the communion of saints, 
to him its head,—all these nation-moving and world-movy- 
ing ideas have perceived the nothingness of the individual 
self, and its essentially corporate character. 

19. Against these corporate conceptions, the speculative 
thought of modern Europe, beginning with the Reforma- 
tion, has for the most part revolted. The duty of the indi- 
vidual to the family, the State, the Church, have been 
acknowledged, though not sufficiently justified by modern 
individualistic thinkers. 

The philosophic task of the last century was to declare 
the rights and dignity of the individual. All institutions 
existed to promote the happiness of the greatest possible 
number of individuals; and each individual’s happiness was 
a private, inalienable possession, as easily estimated as was 
his avoirdupois weight. That a being so constituted finds 
himself possessed of a faculty of sympathy was indeed 
admitted in some quarters; but this faculty was regarded as 
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a late and an even abnormal development in the history of 
the race. In the last analysis, each individual counted for 
one, and all his corporate relationships might be regarded 
as mere external accidents. Statements of the rights of 
man, declarations of independence, even the ideal Utopias 
of Rousseau and Shelley, all embodied the same revolt of 
the individual. Nor did religion escape the all-pervading 
tendency. Methodism, Quakerism, Unitarianism, alike ex- 
alted, though from very different stand-points, the value 
and dignity of the individual soul. Quakerism and Uni- 
tarianism both had their greatest historic success in the 
country of an individualistic, political constitution. 

20. Against the last century’s great individualistic pro- 
test there have been in this century two counter-protests, 
the practical and ethical protest of Comte and the specu- 
lative protest of Hegel. The ethical doctrines of these 
two opposed schools, Positivism and Absolute Idealism, 
. agree in their view of the individual as essentially corpo- 
rate, as having his life in a spiritual organism. As to what 
this organism may be, they are in disagreement. 

Now, though it is the object of this essay to join these 
counter-protests in their ethical bearing, it is needful, how- 
ever, to consider what may be the significance of the last- 
century protest. Certain it is that the individual has rights 
of hisown. True it is also that he has in some sense an 
isolated being. It is possible that a man deny his corporate 
responsibilities and act as if not the member of a family, of 
a State, of the kingdom of God. This distinct individuality 
has in it also a certain nobleness and worth, and this the 
last-century protest discerned. 

This distinct individuality therefore must not be denied, 
but correlated with the conception of a corporate individu- 
ality. And how is this union to be made? How does a 
man become both intensely individual, yet absolutely uni- 
versal ; find his life, yet lose it; remain a perfect cluster of 
fruit, while yet a member of the vine? That he does in 
fact become so no Christian can doubt; though to explain 


this union is more than any merely phenomenal metaphysic, 
6 
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even Comte’s, can accomplish. And to suggest what will 
make a man fulfil this double life is the purpose of this 
essay. 

21. I believe the rational possibility of this seemingly 
self-contradictory ideal, this finding of life in the loss of it, 
can be seen only in the line of consideration already pointed 
out in this essay. 

Even as a mere animal, the life of the individual is in 
transcending himself, completing subject in object, the real 
in the ideal. And the unity of the individual is a unity in 
diversity. 

On the plane of personally spiritual communion, the 
nature of the individual is not lost; but the elements of 
my own personality are now found in other personalities. 
It is not that I know first myself, then other men, then God ; 
but I know myself only in knowing others. My own char- 
acter, my own most intimate selfhood, is an infinitely com- 
plex resultant of a great multitude of other selves. What 
should I now be if I had had some other parent, teacher, 
had been a citizen of some meaner city? These others are 
myself. 

Thus, every individual is as it were a fresh centralization 
of the social organism. The entire organism may express 
itself in a single member; and each may become as king, 
priest, or prophet, a kind of incarnation of the whole. As 
it is the many-sided diamond which blazes with the most 
intense and peculiar fire, so it appears that an individual is 
a strong individual only as he receives and represents the 
universal life. It is this possible divinity inherent in every 
soul, this power of transcending itself and becoming at 
once the master and the minister, the guide and partaker 
of energies beyond himself, that gives to the individual that 
ideal dignity with which the last century assumed him to 
be already clothed. Thus, only to the eye of reason does 
the single soul put on majestic size: not because it is single, 
but because it is more than single, is it invested with the 
“sacred rights of man”; and therefore that civil society 
is unjust and transitory in whose structure there is not free 
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movement for the self-transcending powers of every indi- 
vidual and of every class. This was the real evangel of 
the Revolution. The true liberty of “citizens” is not the 
possibility of remaining in the pursuit of private happiness, 
but the liberty of sharing in the widest glories of the State. 

22. That in transcending himself the potency of the indi- 
vidual is first shown is the common and permanent mystery 
of life. What men does history recognize as the great indi- 
viduals, the men of commanding personality? Surely, they 
are the men whose thoughts moved in the most universal 
sphere,— the statesman whose acts were the expression of a 
nation’s purposes, the thinker, and the poet, to whom the 
problem and passion of his own life became the problem of 
universal humanity, who spoke out the truth and joy that 
are for all times and races. The great soul is the soul that 
carries with it the largest and least individual problems, 
that is linked with the widest love and most far-reaching 
purpose. This is the paradox of ethics. The world’s Christ 
is he that “bears the iniquities of us all,” whose love had 
no barrier, whose self-sacrifice no limit, yet whose stupen- 
dous assertion of his own transcendent personal dignity 
has been the standing bewilderment of the Church. In 
identifying himself with the souls he loved, he did not 
become altruistic, he did not abandon himself. But the 
Good Shepherd is glad that he may lay down his life for the 
sheep. 

It is therefore—I cannot say it too often—the very 
nature of spiritual being that it transcends itself; and in 
this going out of itself, and thus only, does it create itself. 
The wider the circuit of its love, the more intimate its self- 
identification with the souls which share its own being, the 
more intensely vigorous does it become. Before the battle, 
the bravest soldier sweats and trembles; but the trumpet 
sounds, the army moves, and the courage of thousands fills 
each single breast. Not in the secluded and solitary soul 
do we expect or find the deeds of sublime and world- 
renowned applause, but in the patriot who loves his city, 
in the Roman soldier, the Christian believer. All these 
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being compassed about by so great a cloud of witnesses 
have cast aside every weight, and run with patience the race 
that was set before them. 

Such, then, is the moral dynamic whose workings history 
displays. The rhythmic harmony in which the lives of 
individuals and of nations are caught up into the vast pul- 
sations of an all-encircling power,— this, and this only, has 
produced the moral enthusiasms of the race. Not any 
motive of individual interest can strengthen the individual 
will, can reduce to order the warring chaos of separated 
passions, or wake to activity a stagnant isolation; but only 
by the entering into it of a larger life, by allying itself with 
eternal and resistless powers, does the moral nature achieve 
its victories. 

23. I repeat then the question with which I began, 
“ What will make men do right?” 

I answer, The power can be that of no external compul- 
sion. By no strength of will can the individual perma- 
nently ally himself with any law that is alien to the domi- 
nant impulses within him. The suppression of passion in 
deference to an outward necessity will result sooner or 
later in a defiance of the necessity. The moral passion 
therefore must be the same free, outward-moving, self-com- 
pleting energy of which animal appetite is a type and 
prophecy. For passion can never be subdued (except by 
proportionate starvation and loss of life), but it can be for- 
gotten in a stronger thirst, caught up and dominated by an 
intenser flame. In the completion of the larger self, the 
smaller is transfigured or forgotten; and the permanent 
triumph of the moral law comes only when its “service is 
perfect freedom.” 

But, though the moral motive cannot be a mere outward 
necessity, it is also true that the impulse cannot come from 
the unaided powers of the individual soul. His moral life 
consists, we have seen, in uniting himself to, in completing 
himself in, a larger whole. This outward whole therefore 
must be present, must show itself in all its splendor and 
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attractiveness. The inward sense of lack must find an out- 
ward possibility of satisfaction. 

Thus, the moral dynamic can be neither subjective nor 
objective: its energy is dual. On the one side there must 
be the hunger, on the other the food. Or, to use theolog- 
ical language, there must be on the one side the “ conviction 
of sin”; on the other, the objectively realized “atonement,” 
the larger life of which the sinner becomes a partaker and 
whose infinite purity he shares. 

24. To consider separately these two elements of the 
moral dynamic in their concrete manifestations, it appears 
that the subjective side is the easier to promote. The con- 
viction of sin is an experience well-nigh universal. What- 
ever doctrines have been held as to the original perfections 
of human nature, the general consent of mankind affirms 
the actual and present sinfulness of the race. As the phy- 
sieians testify that no man ever has a perfectly sound body, 
so the wisest doctors of the soul have always recognized 
that practical ethics is an art of healing. The Christ is not 
only a teacher, but the great physician. It has been said 
by the enemies of Christianity that the Church is a hos- 
pital. The reproach is her glory, and its profound truth 
the secret of her historic success. When she abandons this 
function; when, in becoming a purveyor to superstitious 
fancy, a rival to secular splendor, or the leisured patroness 
of letters, she ceases to minister to a mind diseased, to be 
an angel of mercy aud purification, then must the Church 
lose her grasp on the needs and affections of the world. 

25. The second or objective element of the moral dynamic 
in which the individual finds his own fulness of life as com- 
pleted in a larger whole,—when is this organism to be 
found ? 

On this question, mankind has not been of one mind. 
Vast numbers of men believe that they are living on what 
has been called “the plane of prudence.” They believe 
that the “series of ordered appetites” presents a possibly 
realized ideal. The necessary unsatisfactoriness of this 
ideal has been pointed out above by metaphysical argu- 
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ments. But, practically, it is brought home to the con- 
sciousness of men by the great facts of disease, sin, igno- 
rance, and death. 

The next stage is the love of persons. Here, again, the 
complex activity of personal life is forced to extend itself 
in ever-widening circles. Death suspends the individual 
union. And, even without death, he who truly loves a 
single soul loves all mankind through that. Love between 
individuals can only be permanently founded on a common 
passion for some third interest, and its permanence must 
be proportional to the permanence and dignity of the third 
object. 

And what is this large interest to which the individual 
may turn? 

“The welfare of the race,” answers the positivist; and 
with him perhaps would be given the secret response of a 
vast number of the more intelligent men of our genera- 
tion. “The human race is to be the object of the ethical 
passion.” 

26. In treating this conception as a stage of moral 
dynamic, I will speak of it with all possible respect. Yet I 
believe it to be unconscious of the bases on which it rests, 
and in the acknowledgment of which it must lose its 
peculiar character. 

The human race! How can it become an object of pas- 
sion? One remembers the remark of the young Parisian 
who was told to worship “Thomme.” He replied, “Je ne 
sais que trop ce petit bon dieu lad” (I know that little god of 
yours too well). 

“ But we-do not ask you,” says the positivist, “to wor- 
ship man as he is. Worship his ideal, his eternal struggle 
for perfection. We need ascend to no imagined paradise to 
find our God. He is here among us,— suffering, achieving, 
dying. Human virtue! This only is adorable, and in man 
only is this deity enthroned. The welfare of the race is no 
gift from heaven, but its own achievement,— the victory and 
spoil which man has wrested from an unwilling earth. In 
the thought, then, that one is helping on the progress of the 
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race, here only is an escape from the limitations of the indi- 
vidual.” 

The gospel of positivism has therefore a golden rule,— 
“Live for others.” But here arises a difficulty. Why 
should I live for others? Anybody else is no better than 
myself. What are the others to live for? If my own indi- 
vidual happiness is a mere zero, and of no consequence to 
myself, why should I allow a higher worth to the happiness 
of any other individual? If my peace of mind is of no con- 
sequence, why is theirs? And, if there is no peace in my 
own heart, how can I impart it to others. 

Positivism therefore labors under a radical defect. The 
welfare of the race is the ideal which one is to work for. 
But the welfare of the race is seen in the happiness and 
perfection of individuals. If no individual perfection is 
possible, then the welfare of the race is likewise unat- 
tainable. Happiness in the positivist. scheme is like the 
torch in the children’s game: it must be passed instanta- 


neously from hand to hand, and whoever retains it pays a 
forfeit. 


Thus, the error of individualism which tried to attain a 
private as separated from the public good is here repeated 
conversely. The “public good” is regarded as existing 
in abstracto, apart from the welfare of the individuals who 
compose the public. This view would annihilate the worth 
and truth of the last-century protest. For the despotism of 
kings, it will substitute the tyranny of the great average, 
the oppression of each by all. 

27. But, taking altruism as a working moral dynamic, 
and not pressing it to its logical consequences, it sounds 
like a true and noble statement of the moral impulse to 
say, “ Work for the welfare of the race.” And I hold this 
to be a perfectly sound statement of the highest moral ideal. 

But if it is to be a real moral dynamic that shall over- 
come real selfishness and real temptation, the statement 
must make explicit some vast assumptions which are con- 
tained in it. And I believe that these assumptions will be 
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found to contain the very theological figments which posi- 
tivism believes itself to have outgrown. 

The welfare of the race! Whatisit? If I am to leave 
my private delights for an idea, I must at least have that 
idea brought clearly before my imagination as a self-consist- 
ent possibility. Now, a man’s ideas of welfare are derived 
from his experience of welfare. And what are the ele- 
ments of welfare to “Vhomme sensuel ordinaire”? They 
may be briefly described as “panem et circenses,” provender 
and amusements. Now, we have already shown that these 
satisfactions, however regular and choice, do not really sat- 
isfy the soul. If, for example, the material prosperity of our 
country could be raised to such a point that every Ameri- 
can citizen might henceforth drink dry champagne and 
drive a dog-cart, it must be confessed that the real joys of 
human life would probably not be multiplied. The famous 
passage in Mill’s Autobiography, in which he recounts his 
despair at finding that the fulfilment of all his most gen- 
erous hopes would really give him no pleasure, is a sufficient 
setting-forth of what I am trying to explain. 

The welfare of the race therefore, any more than the indi- 
vidual’s, cannot be conceived as a series of perishing states 
of feeling in a collection of perishing individuals. This 
heterogeneous and inconsistent notion presents us no moral 
dynamic, nothing which can move the active will. As the 
Christian believer does not seek to enter heaven that he 
may there receive white robes and everlasting palms, but 
accepts these only as the fitting symbols of an exhaustless 
spiritual joy, so, too, in the earthly paradise of the human- 
itarian, the unbounded plenty and the mastery over nature’s 
powers are only worthy to be longed for, when they are the 
ministers and instruments of love, wisdom, and virtue. It 
is therefore in man’s spiritual welfare alone (not indeed as 
antagonistic to, but as at once begetting and commanding 
his material prosperity) that any ideal of human progress 
can be both rational and attractive. It is to some such 
ideal that the nobler thinkers, even of the most commercial 
of ethical schools, ultimately look. A Christianity without 
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a god has been the finest outcome of the positivist specu- 
lation. 

28. It soon becomes apparent, however, that, for a moral 
dynamic, we need something more than a moral ideal. We 
need a faith,—a faith in an eternal person by whom our 
ideal is te be made real. 

Let me expound this statement. 

If I am to work for the spiritual welfare of the race, I 
must believe that the race is capable of high spiritual 
achievement, and destined to a spiritual perfection. 

In view of any ascertained scientific fact, the assumption 
is enormous. How easily does a prosperous civilization 
stagnate on some low level of attainment. One after an- 
other of the world-historic States, festering with internal 
decay, has yielded to conquering savagery. But the out- 
side barbarians.are dead. It needs no prophet’s eye to dis- 
cern for all the nations of the earth the not far-distant 
creation of a Rome which shall literally embrace the world. 
The coming State will be one which neither ocean shall 
confine: it will surround with equal magnificence the 
bases of the Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas. No 
fresh blood and virtue will descend from the Persian hill- 
tops to scourge and regenerate the new Babylon. No Ger- 
man forest will pour out its rude but productive vigor over 
history’s last and largest Rome. 

What assures us, then, what assures the apostle of prog- 
ress that “the vast republics that may grow” are to be 
worthy of his self-sacrificing zeal? How does he know 
that they are to be the expression of man’s noblest powers, 
and not a mean compromise with his lower? Is not the 
latter the only probability, in view of anything that history 
has yet produced or that man’s actual condition reasonably 
warrants? We are encouraged to labor for the perfected 
and ideal man. But where, I ask, is the promise of his 
coming? 

29. Now, I assert that, if I am to be moved from a low 
plane of living to find my life and joy in the bringing in of 


a higher life for myself and for the world, I must believe in 
7 
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that higher life as an objective reality. As long as my 
ideals of perfect society are evolved like a spider’s web from 
the bowels of my own fancies and feelings, so long shall I 
“know the better, and the worse pursue.” Life cannot be 
regulated by a conscious self-delusion. 

The human perfection for which I am to sacrifice my 
casual appetites must be presented to me not as a possible 
future construction, but as grounded now in the eternal 
order of the world. Man cannot fight alone. I must 
believe that the whole creation is moving to the divine 
event. I must see the divine kingdom “descending out of 
heaven,” claiming my unconditional allegiance, and destined 
by a glorious necessity to put all things under its feet. I 
use the language of religion, for I hold that this faith is 
essentially religious. It is a faith which holds against all 
appearances that the universe in which we live is not the 
enemy, but the guardian of all that is best and highest in 
man. It believes in man because, though it may deny his 
name, it believes also in God. It does not trust the estab- 
lishment of its coming kingdom to the wavering plans of 
men. While “ our little systems have their day,” it is open 
to the eye of faith that any system is but the halting inter- 
preter of a large truth and holier providence. Behind all 
human purposes, all private ends, this faith sees the unfold- 
ing of a purpose larger than any human mind can hold. 
Even the positivist will find, I believe, if he will but 
acknowledge what his faith morally necessitates, that he, 
too, must be called a son of Abraham “looking for the city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

And this enlargement of his creed is not merely a logi- 
cal, it is a moral necessity. Without such faith, the world 
cannot possibly be saved. 

30. If we now ask once more, * What will make men do 
right?” I must give the old answer,— 

The moral dynamic is faith in the kingdom of God. 

I have tried to show —I fear very feebly — why it is the 
dynamic. We have seen that it is of the essence of indi- 
vidual life to be ever reaching out beyond itself, ever trying 
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to attain the completeness of spiritual being. Where is 
this completeness found? Every individual tries a new 
series of experiments. 

He reaches out now for this, then for that, in mere ani- 
mal appetite; but still the incompleteness remains. 

He tries to make the whole world the servant of his sys- 
tematized appetites: he fails. 

Then, he reaches out for spiritual objects. He becomes a 
lover, a patriot, a philanthropist. Here, too, he hungers 
and thirsts. 

His personal life, his selfhood can never reach the full 
vital unity of which it is the type and prophecy so long as 
the objects of its love and striving—that is, the very ele- 
ments which compose the self—are themselves discordant 
and transitory. 

The ideal, therefore, whose realization is to fulfil the spir- 
itual substance of the self, must be revealed to it as an eter- 
nal certainty, and as the perfect, living unity, of which 
personality is our only type and symbol. The moral 
dynamic is the entering into the soul of faith in the re- 
vealed kingdom of God. The moral regeneration of the 
race will come only when the heavenly vision which is the 
prophet’s gift has been made the common heritage of all. 
“The spirit shall be poured out on all flesh.” The New 
Jerusalem shall be seen of every eye. “For as the light- 
ning shineth from the east even unto the west, so shall the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” And “all things shall be 
possible to him that believeth.” 

And if it be true that such is the nature of the moral 
dynamic, then it appears that the earliest message of the 
Church is likely to be her last,— 

“Repent ye! for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

THEO. C. WILLIAMs. 





Spirit. 


SPIRIT. 


It is the theory of religion that in the universe there is 
a Free Power swaying the movements of phenomena which 
seems fixed in an invariable order, and determining them 
with a moral purpose. This Free Power it calls Spirit. 
It is difficult to prove its existence. In its very nature, 
it is held to be of a different quality from the visible world. 
No telescope can discover it in the heavens, no chemistry 
can detect it in the atoms. So, with the increased experi- 
ence of observation, its operations, at first fancied in every 
movement of matter of which the cause was unknown, 
have gradually become more and more circumscribed by the 
discovery of natural causes, until it seems to some that there 
is no place left for any such power in the universe. “The 
progress of science,” said Mr. Huxley, “has in all ages 
meant the extension of what we call matter and causation, 
and the gradual banishment from all regions of human 
thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity. ... Matter 
and law have devoured spirit and spontaneity.” So also 
Lewes: “The spiritual hypothesis is an imaginary hypoth- 
esis, and has not only the defect of being incapable of veri- 
fication: it has the more serious defect of being incapable 
of extending our insight.” 

The hypothesis here in the mind of Lewes was, as will 
hereafter be shown, entirely foreign from that which will be 
advocated in this paper. We are not concerned, in the pres- 
ent essay, with the origin of the material universe. As far 
as our inquiry goes, every natural effect may be traceable to 
a natural cause. It is the using of the physical sequence for 
a moral purpose that requires the theory of a morally con- 
trolling power. Religion deals with those experiences of 
humanity which indicate a moral guidance in history and 
in individual careers, and assumes, to account for them, a 
moral Guide. It is not necessary to suppose that this spirit 
acts to contravene physical laws or is in any way capricious 
in its mode of operation. Let physical law and spiritual 
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law each be invariable in its sphere, but the latter using 
the former to accomplish its appropriate end. 

But why assume two such agencies? is the question asked 
to-day by some, even among the believers in religion. Here 
is this one universe capable possibly in itself of fulfilling 
both these functions, the physical and the moral, its high- 
est result being the accomplishment of an ideal purpose. 
Why not accept it, and worship it as a whole,as God? The 
principle of duality, it is said, is destined to be relinquished 
for the principle of unity. Man is one, body and soul. So 
of the world. Why call it matter or spirit? It is but one. 

This fancied necessity of reaching unity as the basis of 
philosophy has had such influence in recent discussions 
upon religion that it seems essential to show its fallacy 
before proceeding to consider the place and function of 
spirit in the universe. It is supposed that theism can stand 
only on the conception that God is the whole of the uni- 
verse, the One Being of which our senses as well as our 
reason are cognizant. This is the position distinctly taken 
by Mr. Savage in a clear and suggestive sermon, entitled 
“Does God Exist?” Looking wholly upon the outward 
world, he calls the attention of his hearers, by gradual con- 
templation of its mysterious characteristics as the eternal 
and infinite source of life and thought and love, to its 
adequacy as the object of worship. He argues that this 
is but one Being, whom it is more reasonable indeed to call 
Spirit than Matter, but still is the Being which we recog- 
nize outside of us. On the same ground, Mr. Calthrop, in 
an article in a former number of this Review, takes excep- 
tion to the language of Mr. Martineau, in which he speaks 
of “the material datum objective to God,” and says, “ Surely, 
this is dualism, not unity.” 

Of course, we all sympathize with this endeavor of relig- 
ious teachers to make God the One Being, the Deep behind 
all phenomena, physical and spiritual, and to call that Deep 
Spirit. It shows that we necessarily subordinate matter to 
spirit, and must, at least if we would retain our religious 
faith, consider material phenomena an outcome of spirit 
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rather than spiritual phenomena an outcome of matter. 
But, whatever may be true of the discoveries of the future, 
no such synthesis between matter and spirit has ever yet 
been established in philosophy, or seems likely to be, from 
the very constitution of the mind itself. It will probably 
always be impossible for a religious teacher to lead the un- 
cultivated or the most highly cultivated to worship the 
Being which they see in matter, and the Being whom they 
have known in the deep experiences of conscience, as one 
and the same Being. We may worship God in nature, but 
not nature as God. 

The reason for this is laid deep in the constitution of man, 
both morally and intellectually. For, in the first place, to 
the most untrained thinker there is a moral distinction 
between matter and spirit. Observation of the universe as 
matter does not disclose any moral quality or function in 
itself considered. The testimony of self-consciousness does 
disclose a moral conception and sentiment. Nature is non- 
moral to our perception. Self-consciousness is moral. The 
problem is to account for the origin of this moral function 
in the world. Religion accounts for it by the belief in a 
spirit using the material world, and therefore necessarily 
makes a distinction between the two. 

But still more deeply is this distinction laid intellectually 
as the very starting-point and beginning of philosophy. In 
order to have any science or religion there is needed human 
thought, and the first element of thought is the distinc- 
tion between the thinker and that of which he thinks. 
This gives the separation of the universe into the subject- 
ive and objective worlds, which can be bridged over neither 
by consciousness, observation, nor reason. Their charac- 
teristics are entirely unlike and antithetic to each other. 
The one thinks, the other does not think. The one is 
invisible, the other visible. The one acts voluntarily, the 
other involuntarily. The functions of the one we call psy- 
chical, the other physical; or, in other words, spiritual and 
material. All efforts toward a synthesis of the two have 
failed with the keenest of experimenters or logicians. 
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Neither time-connection, space-connection, nor causal con- 
nection between the two has ever been established. Run- 
ning back to the origin of things does not blend them; for 
even then, with Leibnitz and Lotze, we must infer the germs 
of mind as well as matter in the original atoms. Tracing 
them to a common locality in the nerve-substance of the 
brain brings us no nearer to a unity of the two, as testified 
by a host of concurrent authorities. “The passage,” says 
Tyndall, “from the physics of the brain to the correspond- 
ing facts of consciousness is unthinkable.” “If we had 
astronomical (i.e., exact) knowledge,” says Du Bois-Rey- 
mond, “of what occurs within the brain, we should still 
not be advanced a hair’s breadth with reference to the 
origin of consciousness.” Says Hodgson, “ What precisely 
it is which takes place at this point where consciousness or 
feeling arises in nerve-substance is perhaps the most secret 
of all the secrets of science.” Prof. James “repudiates the 
pretension to explain the form of consciousness itself.” Nor 
can causal connection be shown by proving the power of 
matter to generate spirit, or spirit to create any element of 
mutter. : 

This duality therefore exists as a present reality of the 
universe,— the psychical and the physical, the spiritual 
and the material. The attempt to unite them is to cut the 
Gordian knot of consciousness, and to decide the issue 
merely by denying it. The subjective and objective sides 
of the universe are the necessities of all thought. We may 
indeed endeavor to transcend consciousness by reason, and 
conceive of a primal unity behind both subject and object 
as the origin of both. But here we have got beyond the 
range both of scientific and religious experience. We have 
simply the abstraction of being, of which neither moral nor 
physical quality can be predicated. We lose soundings 
for any system of philosophy, when we transcend the dis- 
tinction between subject and object. “ At the giddy height 
of this conception,” says Prof. James, “definite words fail 
to serve the purpose; and the ultimate goal where subject 
and object,— God, worship and worshipper, the fact and the 
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knowledge of it, fall into one, that alone is, and that we may 
call indifferently act or fact, reality or idea, God or crea- 
tion,—this goal, I say, has to be adumbrated to our halt- 
ing and gasping intelligence by coarse, physical metaphors, 
which hardly help to make the matter clear.” Says Mr. 
Martineau: “To raise the question whether a pure subjec- 
tivity can give rise to its own objects is to propose an empty 
riddle. To bea subject is to have an object. ... God can- 
not stand for us as the sole and exhaustive term in the 
realm of uncreated being: as early and as long as he is, 
must also be somewhat objective to him.” And, if the 
subject cannot give rise to its own object, certainly the 
object cannot give rise to its subject. 

What we maintain, therefore, is that there can be no sci- 
entific or religious position by which spirit and matter can 
be conceived of as One, and that One regarded as God. 
We would yield to no one in our appreciation of the sanc- 
tity of nature, as the body of the One we love. We hope to 
show that Matter is indeed the very background and sub- 
stance which Spirit needs as its condition of existence. But 
it is not the same as Spirit, and can never by any possibility 
be blended with it in one. 

Of the grand duality known to consciousness, we must 
ever conceive God as the superior term,—as of the subjec- 
tive side which controls the objective, as the soul which ani- 
mates the body,—as of that side of being to which the 
consciousness belongs, the thinking, feeling, voluntary side, 
—and, therefore, as Spirit. For religion to stand on a philo- 
sophical basis there must be shown to be the reality of 
Spirit, an invisible, intelligent, voluntary moral agency, 
working in the material universe to an ideal end. If this is 
disproved, religion ceases. It has never been disproved. 
But the religious sentiment is constantly disturbed by the 
suggestion of the possibility. What we need is not indeed 
to have Spirit revealed to our cognition, but to be shown 
the direction in which to find it, so that coming upon it, 
each one for ourselves, as a fact in the universe, we may rest 
upon it thereafter as an established certainty. 
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This reality of Spirit has been sought for in, at least, four 
different directions. It has been conceived of as substantial, 
ideal, dynamic, and moral. 

I. Substantial— We name this conception first, not be- 
cause it is the earliest, but because it is logically the lowest; 
although it has been esteemed by philosophers who have 
held it as the ultimate abstraction. The search for God, as 
the ultimate reality behind all phenomena, has naturally sug- 
gested to many minds the conception of substance as consti- 
tuting his Being. For what does substance mean but that 
which stands under; and what we need is to come upon God 
and rest there, with a feeling that our foundation does not 
give way beneath us. So Spinoza goes behind the distinction 
of subject and object, and finds God to be the One Sole Sub- 
stance, which is the identity of the two, having only two 
attributes which are known to us, extension and thought, 
giving rise to matter and mind as known in the universe. 
Evidently, his conception is not of substance in any ordinary 
acceptation of that term, but as an abstraction of Being, out 
of which emerge the phenomena of both matter and spirit. 
As we have already seen, such Primal Being, even if neces- 
sitated as the ultimate abstraction of thought, can have no 
moral quality, and cannot therefore be synonymous with 
spirit. 

But the more proper meaning of substance allies it with 
the material world. We speak of substance as the material 
of which anything is made. However difficult it may be 
to define matter, however it may be resolvable into centres 
of force at the last, those centres of force give us the phe- 
nomena of extension and resistance. Matter is extended 
and prehensible. When we speak of substance, therefore, 
we must mean something analogous to matter in the posses- 
sion of these qualities. The substantial must be distin- 
guished from the ideal, if we would have any clearness of 
thought, or any hope of arriving at the truth as resting in 
the reality of things. 

This brings us to consider the recent most notable in- 
stance of the treatment of spirit under the conception of 

8 
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substance. We refer to the article of Mr. Calthrop in the 
numbers of this Review for July and September, 1881, en- 
titled “The Great Synthesis, or the Foundation on which 
All Things Rest.” He distinctly claims that this founda- 
tion on which all things rest is spirit, and that spirit is 
substance. He repudiates the distinction between God and 
the objective universe, and makes him synonymous with the 
All. We give a few of his postulates or definitions. “1. 
The All is the sum total of things. 2. The All is One, being 
composed of one substance; namely, spirit. 38. Spirit is 
perfect substance or perfect fluid. ...5. Space is the exten- 
sion of spirit. 6. Matter isa mode of motion of spirit. ... 
10. The atom, being pure spirit, has all the qualities of 
spirit. Being spirit, it is perfectly elastic, frictionless, in- 
compressible, homogeneous. . . . 13. Force, or energy, is the 
stress of spirit.” These will be sufficient to give an im- 
pression of the system. 

Now, the first impulse, after a careful reading and study 
of this system, is to inquire, Where is the synthesis? How 
are spirit and matter blended or made to flow from the same 
substance? “The atom,” it is said, “has all the qualities of 
spirit. It is perfectly elastic, frictionless,” ete. But the 
qualities of spirit we had supposed to be intelligence, feel- 
ing, volition, and the qualities of matter extension and re- 
sistance, and the proper synthesis would be to show how 
these flow from the one substance; for instance, to show 
how consciousness arises in nerve-tissue, which all previous 
philosophers have acknowledged their inability to accom- 
plish. 

In reality, the problem which Mr. Calthrop aims to solve 
is a physical problem, not a spiritual one. That problem is, 
‘“* How can force act where it is not?” The atoms of mat- 
ter must be regarded as having spaces between them, to 
allow of the alternate contraction and expansion of the 
masses in which they exist. How, then, can we conceive of 
force acting through these masses, without acting where it is 
not, or in empty space? Mr. Calthrop solves the problem by 
imagining between these discontinuous atoms of matter a 
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continuous substance filling all the interstices and all space. 
He calls this spirit. Such “scientific use of the imagina- 
tion,” as Tyndall terms it, is perfectly legitimate; and if the 
theory advanced is tenable, and accounts for all the phe- 
nomena, it may prove a valuable contribution to science. 
But it certainly makes no approach toward accounting for 
the phenomena of spirit. It does not account even for that 
first and lowest contact of spirit and matter,— the origin of 
motion or force. For although it says that “force is the 
stress of spirit,” and that an atom is pure spirit, “a vortex 
tube or ring moving rotationally in the midst of spirit,” it 
remains to be proved that spirit can exert any force upon 
matter; and it remains to be shown what gave the rotary 
motion to the atom. Of the vortex theory, Du Bois-Rey- 
mond says: * “It can be safely asserted that it is as little 
competent as any of the previous theories to reconcile the 
contradictions which our understanding encounters in its 
efforts to comprehend matter and force. It acknowledges 
the difficulties that oppose our conception of the world by 
granting that the vortex movement either has existed from 
eternity or has arisen through a supernatural impulse.... 
A mechanical force, though it be ever so little, is necessary 
even upon a wholly frictionless surface.” 

This theory does not account for intelligence, a next 
higher spiritual attribute than energy. That necessary form 
of thought which we call space is said to be “ the extension 
of spirit.” But, in the exercise of any spiritual function, 
we do not feel our spirit filling space. Space, as a necessary 
form of thought in which matter is contained, needs to be 
accounted for just as much when it is spirit which fills it as 
when it is matter. 

In fact, in every way in which we regard this new sub- 
stance, its attributes are essentially material and not spir- 
itual. It fills space, therefore it has extension. It has 
stress, therefore it gives resistance. Extension and resist- 
ance are the only essential qualities of matter. The new 
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substance is matter with friction eliminated and continuity 
added. 

It would seem to be evident to any one approaching this 
subject with unbiassed judgment that any theory of spirit as 
substance must fail to account for the phenomena which 
need to be explained. It is of this substantial theory of 
spirit that Lewes was speaking when he said, “ The spir- 
itual hypothesis is an imaginary hypothesis, . . . incapable 
of extending our insight.” For he says, “It is the reintro- 
duction of an unknown kind of matter, in lieu of the known 
matter which is presented by the organism.” And he very 
justly asks, “ Who does not see the contradiction of requir- 
ing a substance for that which, by its definition, is not sub- 
stantial, but pure dynamism ?” 

Undoubtedly, when we come upon God, it will be with a 
sense of support which will not give way beneath us, but 
it will be with no feeling of substance. 

II. Jdeal.— The next direction, in a logical order, in which 
men have looked for the existence of spirit, is in the ideal 
world. A world of existence is conceived of in which 
beings exist, not with the solidity and prehensibility which 
we associate with substance, but in all other respects retain- 
ing the aspects of real beings. A spiritual being, accord- 
ing to this conception, is “a thin, unsubstantial human 
image, in its nature a sort of vapor, film, or shadow; the 
cause of life and thought in the individual it animates; 
capable of leaving the body far behind to flash swiftly from 
place to place; appearing to men waking or asleep as a 
phantasm separate from the body of which it bears the like- 
ness ; continuing to exist and appear to men after the death 
of the body.” * In all accounts of such beings, in ancient 
poetry or religion, they are described as perfect fac-similes 
of the substantial person, with only the quality of substan- 
tiality omitted. In vain is the effort to grasp them: they 
flee like the light wind, and “very like a- fleeting dream.” 
These are regarded by many as the earliest religious concep- 
tions, and as the origin of our religious belief to-day. Such 
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an idea of spiritual being has indeed extensively prevailed 
in all ages, and is the instinctive form in which multitudes 
clothe their most cherished convictions of immortality for 
their friends. But is this the way in which we are to think 
of spirit? is the question for us to consider. 

To answer it, we have but to consider the nature and 
origin of such ideal conceptions, including both the con- 
crete and the abstract. Whence arises this vision or image 
of a human being like him in all respects, excepting that of 
substance? It is neither more nor less than a reproduction 
of an impression once received through the senses from the 
actiial person. I gaze upon any actual object,— say a moun- 
tain, present to my eyes. A movement of the nerves con- 
veys the impression to my consciousness. The nerve, excited 
in this way repeatedly, acquires the habit of being excited, 
and retains the habit even when the actual object is no 
longer present to excite it. It may be called into action 
by some other stimulus than the external one; and, when so 
called into action, it produces a similar impression on the 
consciousness as if the external object were actually present. 
This is familiarly experienced in the feeling of the presence 
of a limb after it has been amputated. Even with my eyes 
closed, therefore, I may see with the mind’s eye a vision of 
the mountain which had before been present to my actual 
sight, with only the difference of its not being substantial. 
It indicates, by this want of substantiality, the fact that it 
is not an original, but a reproduced impression. In such 
manner are past impressions revived in our consciousness, 
oftentimes involuntarily, whether in our waking or our 
sleeping hours; and thus arises that whole world of con- 
crete images, which to the untutored mind seem to have 
an existence external to the mind itself. 

But not only are past impressions revived just as they 
originally occurred. Parts of various impressions may be- 
come combined with others, elements of the one dropping 
out and those of another taking their place, producing not 
the memory of an actual world, but the imagination of a fic- 
titious world. Such action of the nerves may be also invol- 
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untary, giving us the fabric of our sleeping or our waking 
dreams. 

This power of recombining impressions may however be 
employed voluntarily, giving rise to comparison, judgment, 
classification, generalization, abstraction,— producing no 
longer concrete images, but ideas more or less abstract. 
Thus, from the mountain originally seen by the senses, we 
have not only a similar mountain reproduced in memory, 
not only another mountain made by the imagination more 
beautiful than the original, but we can gradually eliminate 
from this conception all accidental physical qualities, until 
we thin it down to the mere three lines of a triangle con- 
ceived of as not having a spider’s web of substance to sup- 
port them, but mere imaginary lines in space. We arrive 
thus at an abstract mathematical idea, the farthest removed 
from actual existence, and yet felt to have a certain neces- 
sary and eternal quality of reality. We said “the farthest 
removed ”; but there is a still more remote abstraction, the 
idea of space, which gives the groundwork or possibility for 
the conception of imaginary mathematical lines. Space is 
the last degree of abstraction from matter as extended, and 
yet is a common conception to any reflecting mind, held 
with no painful effort of the will. It is natural to the mind. 

Besides space, other abstract ideas arise, as of order, 
beauty, justice, right, truth, and love, and finally the ulti- 
mate abstraction, Being. 

Now, before proceeding to show that these ideas from 
first to last, from the most concrete to the most abstract, are 
not entities, not existences, and therefore not spirit, it will 
be well to dwell upon a few considerations in regard to ideas, 
to avoid possible misconception. 

By thus tracing the origin of ideas to the reproduction of 
impressions from the senses, it may be inferred that we are 
giving countenance to the theory of a material origin of 
thought and consciousness. Nothing could be farther from 
our purpose. It is one thing to state the conditions of 
thought and the circumstances of its origin, and quite an- 
other thing to account for the power to think. 
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It is certain that the new-born infant has to learn to think. 
It is probable that no thought would ever awaken in a 
human organism until the occasion were given through the 
senses. But, given all the material, there is the mysterious 
power in the consciousness of recognizing these forms of 
thought in the material. However true it may be that ideas 
do not arise in the mind until the senses have furnished the 
occasion for them, it is certain that the mind recognizes 
them when they are thus furnished as having a necessary 
and unchangeable reality, in distinction from the changeable 
character of the material in which they were first seen em- 
bodied. This cognizing power is in the consciousness, not 
in matter, and is there by virtue of the spiritual power 
present in consciousness. Faint, indeed, must be that nerve- 
movement, if any, in the brain, which corresponds to our 
most abstract ideas; but very certain and real are the ideas 
themselves. 

So, without passing judgment now on the question of 
innate ideas, the fact that the mind discovers ideas in matter, 
and recognizes them when discovered as necessary and eter- 
nal, implies that the power of consciousness is derived from 
some Original Consciousness in whom those ideas had a 
prior existence, and that they are found in matter, because 
embodied there by some Power capable of realizing the ideal. 
This certainly places us in direct antagonism to the theory 
of materialism. 

But, on the other hand, it may be inferred, because we 
have denied that substance is the reality of spirit, that we 
advocate that extreme theory of idealism, in which reality is 
denied to the external world. This theory maintains that 
because we can know only phenomena, and not'the reality be- 
hind phenomena, therefore it is most reasonable to suppose 
there is no reality behind phenomena except the conscious 
mind of the thinker; that all existence is ideal existence. 
Now, undoubtedly, thought translates the whole outward 
existence into its own world; but that there is an outward 
existence, external to the conscious human mind, is proven 
by the very fact that it is possible for consciousness to make 
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the distinction between the substantial and the ideal world. 
Both are held in consciousness, and recognized as differing 
from each other in the moment of comparison. Take the 
familiar instance of the ideal dagger of Macbeth: — 
“Come, let me clutch thee: 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw.” 
We recognize the difference between the form and the sub- 
stance, between the vision and the reality, when the latter 
is present with which to compare it. When we are dream- 
ing, we are not aware but that it is a real world; but, when 
we awake, we know that we have been dreaming. 

Without espousing either of these theories, we state the 
simple facts when we say that ideas, whether concrete or ab- 
stract, are merely forms of thought, not entities, and there- 
fore cannot be the reality of spirit. The apparitions of 
human beings have no spiritual reality: they are mere re- 
productions of their physical forms. So of the more abstract 
ideas. As it has been said we cannot conceive of “a numeri- 
cal ratio oscillating in space,” so we cannot conceive of love 
floating as an independent existence. 

It follows that even the most abstract idea of, all — the 
ultimate abstraction, Being —is not the reality, Spirit, which 
is the goal of our search. Spirit, or God, is not ideal Being. 
We have shown that this is so in the first part of our argu- 
ment, inasmuch as abstract Being is not differentiated into 
physical or spiritual; and we are led to the same conclusion, 
at this point, by considering that an idea is only a form of 
thought, and, even if it be ideal Perfection or ideal Being, it 
is simply a form, capable of being realized, but not realized. 
Instead of saying that God, or Spirit, is ideal Perfection or 
ideal Being, which would give him no existence other than a 
merely mental one in human consciousness, we shall be led 
to think of him, at the conclusion of our argument, as con- 
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tinually realizing ideal Perfection or ideal Being; that is, 
bringing it to pass in the real or substantial world. 

III. Dynamic.— We see then that we are gradually draw- 
ing nearer to the true direction of our search. We found 
that spirit was not substantial. We have now found that 
it is not ideal, but that the ideal implies the ability of enter- 
taining or cognizing an idea. This capacity of entertain- 
ing ideas must be regarded as suggestive of a spiritual 
entity, because consciousness has never yet been proved to 
be a physical product. Yet, if consciousness were merely 
passive, quietly receiving impressions from the outward 
universe, it would not testify of that reality of which we 
are in search, and which we have defined as a power in the 
universe. 

But consciousness also finds in itself the power of mak- 
ing impressions upon the outward world. As the world 
which it observes is not merely static, but moves in stars 
and streams, so consciousness discovers in itself the power 
of producing motion, and becomes thus aware of its own 
activity. It wills objects to move, and they move. Has it 
not here at last found the secret of its own spiritual exist- 
ence, and its kinship with the Supreme Spirit who is, in 
like manner, producing all the motion in the universe? 
Undoubtedly, we are here trembling on the verge of affinity 
with spirit, and in conscious, voluntary activity we begin 
to recognize a function of the reality which we seek. The 
human will has been repeatedly recognized by philosophical 
and religious thinkers as the point in experience at which 
we find the first definite suggestion of a free power in the 
universe. “The spiritual principle,” said Fernand Papil- 
lon, “is energy simple” ; and he quotes Henry Sainte-Claire 
Deville as saying that “the only force of which we have 
consciousness is will,” and Carpenter, that “spirit is the 
sole and single source of power.” “Man consciously lives,” 
says Hamilton, “only as he consciously energizes. In so 
far as we are conscious, we are active.” Lewes, as we have 
already seen, speaks of spirit —or the essential principte of 
existence —as “pure dynamism.” Martineau (in his arti- 
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cle “God in Nature,” Old and New, August, 1872) accounts 
for the idea of a Power in Nature wholly from this source: 
“There is but one source which can tell us anything of 
causality at all; namely, our own exercise of activity and 
will. ...It is the point where the interval is lost between 
our knowledge and our being: only in putting out force am 
I in fact and thought myself....The causal idea which by 
an intellectual law we apply to all observed phenomena is 
wholly supplied from this known fund of personal efficiency. 
In other words, by power we mean will.” “What can be 
further off from all abstractions,” says Bushnell, “ than the 
immediate, living, central, all-dominating consciousness of 
our own self-activity ?” 

And not only is this self-activity recognized as a true 
source of power, but of free power as resisting that dom- 
ination of force which is felt in matter. Whether there be 
any such reality as force in nature apart from motion, or 
whether there be only communicated motion as some phys- 
icists claim, it is certain that motion in matter tends to be 
produced with such a strong tendency that it requires a 
strong tendency in the opposite direction to resist it. We 
feel that we can exert this tendency to oppose natural 
forces, and that it requires effort to do so. We thus volun- 
tarily react, it is thought, against nature. (“The will,” 
says Prof. Fisher, “in its very idea presupposes an exemp- 
tion from the law of cause and effect.”’) 

But, while we thus approach so near that spiritual func- 
tion which we seek in the universe, we need to tread cau- 
tiously, that we may tread surely. No doubt there resides 
a voluntary activity in consciousness, but are we sure that 
it is that force which directly produces motion in seeming 
antagonism to the force in nature? Is that dynamism 
which stiffens or contracts the muscles and exerts itself 
against opposing physical force a spiritual function or only 
a physical one? It is certain that we can in some way 
cause results in the outward world according to our choice, 
and change the course of events from the sequence which 
they would have followed but for us. But is it because our 
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spirit has power to cause motion in matter? When we 
resist outward motion or produce outward motion, is it 
spirit that does it; and have we come upon a function of 
spirit, when we have come upon that power? Is force 
another name for spirit, either “ behind nature ” or in the 
human organism ? 

Several considerations prevent us from ascribing the 
motion-producing power which we possess to the spirit 
within us. In the first place, it is one of the settled con- 
clusions of science that the amount of force in the universe 
has never been increased or diminished from the beginning, 
any more than the amount of matter. It exists forever the 
same in sum in all its modes, either as potential or kinetic. 
But, if it lay in the power of the will to create motion at 
any time when it might choose, then, with every voluntary 
act, a definite amount of physical force would be added 
to the sum of that already in the world, and that sum 
would constantly be increasing, supplied from extra-physical 
sources. 

To meet this objection, various explanations have been 
proposed of the way in which spirit might initiate motion, 
or change the direction of it without the expenditure of 
force. Two ways have been suggested by French mathe- 
maticians, as reported by Du Bois-Reymond.* In the one, 
the motion of a body up a paraboloid to its apex is caleu- 
lated to grow less and less, until, reaching the point of 
unstable equilibrium it would require gradually less and 
finally no force to determine the direction in which it should 
return. At this point, some determining principle might be 
supposed to set in without the expenditure of force. An- 
other suggestion is that of “ release,” by which potential 
energy might be set at liberty and allowed to become 
kinetic by a modicum of force which might be calculated 
to be less and less till its value should be zero. Asif the 
stored energy of gunpowder in the gun-barrel might be 
released by a frictionless trigger, with results so dispropor- 
tioned to the slight force expended that the latter might be 


*“ The Seven World-Problems.” 
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regarded as zero in comparison with the former. But we 
have the emphatic judgment of Reymond upon both these 
theories that they are incompetent to explain the origin 
of motion from an extra-natural source. “ However small,” 
he says, “‘we may imagine the expenditure of force to be, 
it forms a part of the mechanism of nature, and cannot be 
ascribed to the spiritual substance. ... A mechanical force, 
though it be ever so little, is necessary even upon a wholly 
frictionless surface.” 

Such is the verdict of Mechanics upon the question 
whether the motion-producing power of which we are con- 
scious is a spiritual function. But we have a still more 
important testimony in the latest researches of physiology, 
and one which approaches nearer to the heart of the matter. 
In Prof. James’ pamphlet on “ The Feeling ot Effort,” * we 
have probably a more complete analysis of the physiology 
and psychology of volition than has before been given us. 
We make no apology for attempting to summarize its con- 
clusions as briefly and clearly as possible; for we can in 
no better way establish the position which we maintain in 
regard to the non-spiritual character of our conscious 
dynamism, and in no better way lead the mind of the 
reader to the next and final stage of our search. In order 
at first to show the drift of his argument, we state these 
conclusions at which he arrives; namely, “ There is no con- 
scious dynamic connection between the inner and outer 
worlds. ... The will connects terms in the mental sphere 
only.” 

In the first place, he meets the common assumption that 
we feel the act of putting force into the muscles by show- 
ing, from a variety of physiological facts, that it is not any 
act of imparting force of which we are conscious, but only 
the feeling of the force already in action. We feel the 
strain of the muscles coming back to us after the action has 
been originated. We do not feel ourselves pushing the 
molecules of the nerves. For, as Du Bois-Reymond says, 


*“ The Feeling of Effort.” By William James,M.D. Published by the Boston 
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‘If one of the brain-molecules should wander from its place 
or path without an adequate cause, it would be as great a 
wonder as if Jupiter should break out from its orbit, and 
throw the planetary system into confusion.” The feeling, 
then, of effort, of which we are conscious in an act of voli- 
tion, is not the feeling of muscular action in the production 
of motion. Two questions then arise: How is motion pro- 
duced in response to our wish? and What is the feeling of 
effort in volition? 

To consider the first, we have to understand the simple 
laws by which man acts through his muscles upon the out- 
ward world. The outward world first produces an impres- 
sion through a sensor nerve, which conveys that impression 
to a nerve-centre where it meets a motor nerve and stimu- 
lates it to produce muscular action upon the outward world. 
This action may be unconscious, as in the stimulus excited 
in the muscle by galvanic action. It may be conscious, but 
involuntary, as in the instinctive act to preserve one’s bal- 
ance, when the feet give way from under. It may be con- 
scious and voluntary, as when an outward impression 
awakes an idea in the mind which the mind desires to make 
real in the external world. In the first of the three cases, 
the exciting impression runs only to the lower nerve-centres, 
and passes out into outward action, without consciousness. 
This is called by Dr. Carpenter excito-motor action. In the 
second, it rises to the sensory centres, and, having given rise 
to sensation and consciousness, passes into outward action. 
This is called the sensori-motor process. This is the action 
of the lower animals, in obedience to sensation without 
emotion, reason, or will. In the third case, the impression 
called a sensation is transmitted upwards from the sensory 
centres to the brain proper, and becomes the occasion of the 
formation of an idea. This idea, if pleasurable, awakens 
emotions which prompt voluntary exertion to produce 
motion downward and outward, through the motor nerves 
and the muscles. This is called ideo-motor action. An idea 
is the representation of any sensation once experienced ; and 
as we have seen, in dealing with ideas in general, it may 
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vary from the most concrete object before the mind to the 
most abstract. 

Now, the point made is that an idea, in itself, has the 
power, by virtue of its nerve connection with the lower centres, 
of exciting the motor nerves and producing muscular motion. 
It is certain that this is the case in many instances of invol- 
untary action, as in dreaming, somnambulism, etc., where 
an idea, aroused in the mind by certain sensations, excites 
respondent movements without any intervention of the will. 
Now, if ideo-motor action is recognized as possible in invol- 
untary action, where an influence from the outward world 
suggests an idea and the idea produces motion, why is it 
necessary to suppose any other cause of producing motion 
than the idea, even in the case of voluntaryaction? The will 
may determine which idea shall produce motion by keeping 
that idea in existence in the mind, and letting the other fade 
away, and thus give its consent that that idea shall produce 
itself in outward reality, by the motor nerve, through the 
muscles. Ideas are constantly arising in the mind, produced 
by sensation in one incessant flow, and joined together by 
various relations of association. Thousands of them pass 
through the brain without producing motion, arising and 
vanishing in rapid succession. It needs only that the 
interest of the mind be awakened in any idea, and the atten- 
tion be directed to it, and the effort be made to keep it 
before the attention long enough for it to photograph itself 
as it were in action, and the consent of the will be given for 
its impulse thus to be propagated along the outward motor 
current, for it to produce motion of itself. 

The reply to the first question, then, How is motion pro- 
duced ? is “ that every idea of a motion produces the actual 
motion which is its object, unless prevented by some antag- 
onistic idea, at the same time present to the mind.”* And 
the answer to the second question, What is the feeling of 
effort? is that it is the effort to retain an idea in the mind 
against the influence of antagonistic ideas, and determine 
that that shall be the one which shall result in its corre- 
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sponding motion. “ Volition,” says Hodgson, “is the inten- 
sity of the interest, counterbalancing the tendency which the 
images have to vanish or grow faint.” 

That this is the whole action of the will, that it has to do 
only with mental terms and not physical, is further corrobo- 
rated by the familiar experience that an act of the will has 
been accomplished, when an idea has been adopted as deter- 
mined to be realized, whether the outward act follow or not. 
“ The action does not necessarily follow the volition. Never- 
theless, the volition is complete. That depends not on the 
success of the exertion. We have willed, and with that our 
mental action ceases. What remains is physical, not psycho- 
logical.”* All persons who have made a decisive mental 
resolve to do a certain act in the future, good or evil, “ pass 
through one moment which, like a knife edge, parts all 
their past from all their future, but which leads to no imme- 
diate muscular consequences at all.” To fix the attention 
on an idea, to accept it as the choice of the mind to be 
realized, is all that the will has to do. When the time 
comes for action, then the idea of the action is all that the 
will has to accept and adopt; and, by the mysterious proc 
ess of ideo-motor impulse, the idea automatically tends to 
the production of the motion. “In a word, volition is a 
psychic or moral fact, pure and simple, and is absolutely com- 
pleted when the intention or consent is there. The motion 
which supervenes upon its completion belongs to the depart- 
ment of physiology exclusively. To exert the will and to 
make soft muscles hard are not one thing, but two entirely 
different things.” 

The result of our inquiry thus far is that the production 
of physical motion, even by the human organism, is not a 
spiritual function, and that we have not found Spirit when 
we have found Force. The force which produces muscular 
motion is a part of the same force which is known elsewhere 
as mechanical, chemical, or electric force, and which acts 
only in the sequence of physical cause and effect, and there- 
fore is not a phenomenon of spirit. Muscular force, even if 


*Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
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it should be exerted with the most determined stress from 
within, would not necessarily be swaying the movements of 
the outward world with a moral purpose. If we should call 
such a power the will, it would not be a spiritual power, 
but only physical force in some way reacting against other 
physical forces of the world. This seems to be the sense in 
which Schopenhauer conceives of the Will as the Power 
behind the World. Such a power is Might, not Right. It 
is the latter which we seek as the power which moves the 
world. 

Have we then altogether lost the clew which we seemed 
to have found in dynamism? This conscious activity ex- 
erted by us, which seems to be our real evidence of a spir- 
itual self, is this fallacious as such an evidence? No: here 
it exists still, a power by which we know we change the 
course of events, both in our own career and in the history 
of the world, and that we change it with a moral aim and 
purpose. The will does exert itself to choose which idea 
shall be made real, shall be suffered to pass into action, and 
thus, acting in the mental sphere, is a moral power. 

IV. Moral.— Here, we find, at last, the positive differen- 
tiation of spirit from matter, the really distinctive quality of 
spirit as spirit, in the moral effort of realizing a worthy idea. 
In this effort, we have a free power swaying the course of 
outward events with a moral purpose. Let us analyze the 
-action, and trace the process. We notice these three ele- 
ments: first, the power of perceiving and discriminating 
between ideas; second, the emotion or interest attaching to 
ideas, and serving as an impulse toward their realization ; 
third, the effort by which they are brought to be realized. 

First, the perception and discrimination. An idea is 
a mental image, concrete or abstract, awakened by impres- 
sions upon the brain through the senses from the outward 
world. The impression is conveyed by the nerves; and a 
multitude of such impressions and consequent ideas, in 
juxtaposition and sequence, is flowing continuously through 
the mind. But, besides beiag present to consciousness once, 
they may be revived, voluntarily or involuntarily, even 
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when the former cause of the impression is no longer 
present. It is stated as a law of association of ideas that, 
“when two brain-tracts have occurred together or in im- 
mediate succession, any one of them, on re-occuring, tends 
to propagate its excitement into the other.”’* In other 
words, ideas, awakened by any means, tend to call up 
associated ideas. Thus, trains of them proceed through the 
mind involuntarily. ‘ Volition has no power of calling 
up images, but only of rejecting or selecting from those 
offered.” + They may even produce action involuntarily. 
We probably have little appreciation of the tremendous 
power which ideas have of realizing themselves automat- 
ically in outward results. The environment is tending 
all the time to cause the organism to act in accordance with 
its immediate influence. A stream of subtle physical force 
is flowing through the human organism constantly from the 
outer world to the outer world again. If it is unchecked 
or undirected, we are automatic. But it may be checked 
or directed. “A presiding arbiter seems to sit aloft in the 
mind and emphasize the better suggestions into perma- 
nence, while it ends by dropping out and leaving unre- 
corded the confusion. ... Consciousness is always, in the 
midst of the present, aware of the past, as that from which 
the present came; and, out of materials which the present 
fnrnishes, she is always comparing one part with another, to 
select that which most fits her ends. I am wholly unable 
to picture this strange discriminating industry, this bring- 
ing of things together in order to keep them apart, this 
setting of ends and choosing from equal possibilities in 
terms of any physical process whatever.” $ 

Second, the emotion or interest attaching to one idea 
and affording the impulse to its selection. Pleasure gives 
the will an inducement to act. This pleasure may be a 
sensation, following immediately upon the presentation of 
an object to the senses, or it may be an emotion awakened 

*“The Association of Ideas,” by William James, M.D., in Popular Science 
Monthly, March, 1880. 


+t Hodgson, Theory of Practice t “ The Association of Ideas.” 
10 
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by an idea. If such an emotion lead to action, its moral 
character depends upon its superiority over other emotions 
tending to action at the same time. It will thus be seen 
that the moral idea includes a much wider range than is 
commonly assigned to it, when it is applied specifically to 
right action, or action which concerns our relation to our 
fellows. There are emotions attaching to ideas of the 
beautiful and the true as well as to those of the good. He 
who chooses to dwell upon a vision of loveliness rather than 
of deformity is making a moral choice, even if the result of 
his pleasure can never be shown to have any outward 
influence. The reason why this department of human 
action has not usually been brought under the moral cate- 
gory is because there is usually no antagonistic pleasure 
to overcome, when a beautiful object appeals to our emo- 
tions in comparison with a repulsive one. In the region of 
truth, however, an idea that is true, however inherently 
preferable, may have to overcome, in its realization, an 
antagonistic pleasure arising from the personal advantage 
temporarily accruing to the false idea. And, when we 
come to the ethical department proper, the temptations 
are so numerous, of selfish pleasures asserting themselves 
against the pure emotion of satisfaction legitimately at- 
taching to the right, that all our moral effort, all our 
sense of obligation to duty, seem to lie in this direction 
of action, in distinction from the others; that is, in the 
right, rather than the beautiful or the true. Whereas the 
real moral emotion, in its most comprehensive sense, is not 
a feeling of obligation, but a joy or pleasure in the con- 
templation of an idea which is inherently preferable to 
another by reason of its beauty, its truth, or its goodness. 
This emotion, attaching to some ideas as inherently superior 
to others, is a spiritual, not a physical pleasure, and forms 
a second element in the moral function which is character- 
istic of spirit. It may be reinforced from sources other 
than physical; and it often needs thus to be reinforced, in 
order for it to result in moral action. 
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For, thirdly, the last element needed in the spiritual act 
upon the world is the fiat of the will, an exertion of effort; 
and the emotion furnishes the inducement to make the 
effort. The interest in the superior idea must counter- 
balance any antagonistic pleasure, to prompt the action of 
the will. “If unpleasant consequences are expected, that 
effective sustaining of the idea which results in bringing the 
motion about, and which is equivalent to mental consent 
that these consequences become real, involves considerable 
effort of volition. The action of the will is the reality of 
consent to a fact of any sort whatever, a fact in which we 
ourselves may play an active or a suffering part. The fact 
always appears to us in an idea, and is willed by its idea 
becoming victorious. . .. Were it not for the feeling of spon- 
taneous psychic effort which reinforces the idea, we are 
conscious every moment that the idea might cease to be. 
This greeting of the spirit, this acquiescence, connivance, 
partiality, call it what you will, which seems the inner gift 
of our selfhood, this psychic effort pure and simple, is the 
fact which a priori psychologists really have in mind when 
they indignantly deny that the whole intellect is derived 
from sense.” * 

Moral volition is thus an effort, a power, and it is a free 
power; that is, it is not in the line of the physical law of 
cause and effect. That law sets a certain train of images 
passing through the mind. Moral volition breaks up that 
train, resists, chooses, adopts which it wills. And, in 
doing this, it is not governed by the stronger (physical) 
force or motive. It is of course prompted by emotion, 
pleasure, of a kind; but its effort is often directed against 
what seems the greater pleasure at the moment. And, if it 
prevails against what seems the greater physical pleasure at 
the moment, then it overcomes the actual physical resist- 
ance, and is not in the line of the physical law of cause and 
effect. “In all hard cases of will, it seems to the agent 
as if one line of action were easier than another, and 
offered least resistance, even at the moment when the other 


*“ The Feeling of Effort.” 
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line is taken.” Ina case of appetite, the sensualist yields 
in the line of stronger traction. The still, small voice seems 
of less force. But this still, small voice can be reinforced, 
until it can overcome the stronger sensual traction. This 
moral force or power is not then, like physical force, a con- 
stant quantity, but is capable of indefinite increase from an 
inexhaustible source. ‘What determines the amount of 
the effort, when, by its aid, the moral force becomes victo- 
rious over a great sensual resistance? The very greatness 
of the resistance itself. If the sensual impulses are small, 
the moral effort is small. The latter is made great by the 
presence of a great antagonist to overcome.” “It is easy 
to admit that man is not free,” says Du Bois-Reymond, “so 
long as his conduct is indifferent ; but it is not so easy, when 
the physical sphere is exchanged for the ethical.” “The 
antinomy between freedom and necessity admits as yet only 
a practical solution. Reason has not yet been able fully to 
unite its elements. Yet they are united in every conscious 
act of our lives. Their only perfect union is found, however, 
in virtue.” * When man follows the lower impulses, he is 
indeed under the law of necessity: he is in the current of 
cause and effect. His only freedom is when he chooses to 
act with the higher reason and the nobler emotion. 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


We have at last, then, discovered the existence of that 
free power in the universe swaying the movements of out- 
ward phenomena with a moral purpose. We have found a 
function operating in the world which is not physical. This 
is a spiritual function, and therefore spirit is a reality. 

But this, it may be said, is only a human experience. We 
have not here the Supreme Spirit,—the foundation on which 
all things rest,—but merely a subjective feeling. We reply 
that we have the same warrant for the reality of the 
Supreme Subjective Existence, of which each conscious sub- 
ject is a part, as we have for the reality of the Objective 


* Everett’s Science of Thought. 
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Universe, of which our senses are a part. Just as the senses 
of multitudes of individuals and generations bear testimony 
of a permanent objective reality which remains essentially 
the same while they come and go,* so the consciences of 
multitudes bear testimony to a permanent Higher Reason, in 
accordance with which they choose ideas according to their 
worth, and a permanent Source of Moral Power, from which 
they are reinforced in the effort to realize those ideas. Just 
as all our bodily functions are functions of the universal real- 
ity called Matter, so any spiritual function discovered in us 
must be a function af a universal reality called Spirit. The 
most distinctive characteristics of ourselves as subjects are 
intelligence, emotion, and volition; and these must be the 
distinctive characteristics of subject in general. In that one 
mysterious spot of the universe which we know as the 
consciousness of man must be discovered all the reality of 
the universe, its subjective and its objective sides. It is 
not that the consciousness of man is all, but that in it both 
sides of the universe meet and recognize each other. 
Through this loop-hole, we come upon the Supreme Spirit. 
Its depths are invisible and unsearchable; but it is not a 
characterless void, like the abyss of Abstract Being. Out of 
it forever flows the sustaining tide of moral wisdom, love, 
and power to reinforce our human spirits for the fulfilment 
of the purpose of existence. By it, our interest is main- 
tained in the higher ideal, by the direct access of prayer, 
and with the increased interest comes the added moral 
power for the victory. Into the experience of that Divine 
Consciousness we may not fully enter, but we may partake 
of it. We know that the Divine Spirit looks out with 
unutterable joy upon the eternal realm of ideas, and by use 
of the dynamism of nature is realizing them in the realm of 
substance. We thus think of every motion in the universe 
as having its mission, and all working together for good. 
With Him, we can share in the same great moral purpose. 
As our Father worketh hitherto, we can work, in bringing 





*See Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, vol. ii., p. 481. 
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to pass the kingdom of God upon the earth,—a new heavens 
and earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

In thus approaching the conclusion of our subject, it seems 
proper to meet one or two objections that may arise against 
such a conception of spirit. If spirit be thus unsubstantial, 
without background of resistance, how can we think of our 
own immortal existence, and how of God as being a foun- 
dation for us? Let it be remembered, as the very postulate 
upon which our argument is founded, that subject and object 
are necessary counterparts of each other. The one cannot 
exist without the other; and both are needed, that there may 
be any starting-point for thought, and consequently for relig- 
ion or philosophy. ; 

Our continued existence as spirits after the death of the 
body is an existence as subjects, and the subject must neces. 
sarily have its object of some kind or other. “God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body.” 

Again, as to the background of resistance for the Su- 
preme Spirit. The difficulty is made easy, if.we consider 
that the Supreme Subject has its Object,— its necessary and 
corresponding reality,— and that is the Substantial Universe. 
We denied, at the beginning, that matter, in however subli- 
mated a form, could be made the Supreme Being, or that 
Spirit and Matter could be made one by any act of the 
human mind. They may, however, be conceived of as in 
harmonious union. Union is not unity. Precisely as soul 
and body are in vital union in man, the body not constitut- 
ing the soul, or the man, and not ruling the soul, but 
constituting the vantage-ground and organism from and in 
which the soul discharges its functions, so is the Supreme 
Spirit whom we call God in vital union with the Substance 
of the universe which we call Matter, from and in which 
he discharges the functions of his being. 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 

That we have here the true origin of religion seems to be 

corroborated by the fact that, historically, religion has come 
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to an assured footing only when it has been derived from a 
moral basis. The earliest worships are scarcely more than 
the expression of a physical sense,— “a feeling of eeriness ” 
in nature,— in which the very animals seem to have a share. 
The next stage, that of Animism, when the reflecting mind 
becomes conscious of ideas and peoples the earth with a host 
of visionary beings, differs little from the fairy-land of child- 
hood, and is rather a philosophy than a religion. It is in the 
discovery by man of the moral function in himself as a spir- 
itual function, held in common by him and the Supreme 
Spirit, that that personal relationship between the human 
and the divine is recognized, which is the only adequate 
definition of Religion. 

The recognition of such personal relationship, by each one 
for himself, is the real discovery of a Spirit in the universe. 
To this, our argument can only point the way,— the way 
which he followed who found the reality and testified that 
“God is a Spirit.” Whoever thus finds him will indeed 
find the foundation on which all things rest. We stand upon 
our granite shores and feel secure, though the whole Atlantic 
come tumbling against them to overwhelm us; but, when we 
are standing upon our allegiance to duty, sustained by Him, 
we are on a firmer foundation than the solid earth. The 
granite will crumble and the round earth may be scattered 
into dust; but our foothold is where the waves of eternity 
may sweep over us, and we not tremble. “The world pass- 
eth away, and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.” 

JAMES C. PARSONS. 
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LIVING FROM HAND TO MOUTH. 


A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 
“ And what will ye do in the end thereof ?”—J EREMIAH V., 31. 

It is a prudent foresight and not a foolish anxiety which 
puts this question. It is not answered when we say of this 
and the other, “It will last my time,” and “ How do I know 
that there will be any to-morrow?” Short as your time 
may be, it will bring you to the end of many days and many 
thoughts and many works, especially in these swift years of 
our modern life. Moreover, the generations of men overlap 
each other and are bound together, and we cannot refuse to 
see that it is the heritage of our children which we are gath- 
ering or scattering. In the very beginning, we must con- 
sider the end which is wrapped up in it, as the tree is 
wrapped up in the seed good or evil. We need to ask 
whether in our desire to be at ease, to postpone all difficul- 
ties, to lose no present advantage or enjoyment, and to 
gather all the flowers of spring before they wither, we are 
not blinding ourselves to mischiefs and miseries which will 
follow upon our neglects, and our sacrifices for the sake of 
immediate success, and our determination to do not the best 
thing, but the easiest. In things moral as well as in things 
material there is a living from hand to mouth which tends 
to poverty. What is tolerable and even enjoyable to-day 
may be to-morrow’s disappointment and misery, the clouds 
which no sun can pierce, the shadows and the gloom, not 
the light that shall be in the even-time. 

Let us look fora moment at some of the conditions of 
our life, and our ways of meeting them, as they may be seen 
in the ends thereof. 

1. Take first our religious life, especially as it is em- 
bodied in religious institutions, as we strive to transmit it 
from parent to child, as we crave for it continuity and 
growth. It should be our aim, and it must be our problem 
now as from the beginning in this ever-changing world, to 
fulfil the old in the new, to build upon the past, and to 
clothe the ever-living spirit of Jesus in fairer and richer 
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forms. Can we fail to see how, on all sides, this problem is 
postponed by those on the one hand who, in their dread of 
all changes, insist upon subscribing old cast-iron creeds, and 
teaching to the new generation what has long been dis- 
credited, and, by those on the other hand who, not easily 
finding what to believe and what to teach, believe and teach 
nothing? What will ye do in the end thereof, whose Chris- 
tian creed must soon be outgrown, or can only be reconciled 
to the facts of life by ingenuities and subtleties and mental 
reservations? A sore temptation is laid upon religious peo- 
ple to bring out only the old things about which reverence 
and trust so easily centre, and to this temptation they every- 
where yield. But what will ye do in the end thereof? For, 
though religion be nine parts moral and only one part intel- 
lectual, that tenth intellectual part cannot be sacrificed save 
at the risk of losing the whole. “Things are what they 
are,” said Bishop Butler, “and their consequences will be 
what they will be. Why, then, should we wish to be de- 
ceived?” We are never nearer the truth than when we are 
confident that our religion will bear all the light that can be 
thrown upon it. And, on the other hand, though, while the 
warm and clear light of the past lingers and shines still in 
churches and homes and faces of the good, we may think it 
no great evil that a new generation is growing up without 
any definite and deep religious convictions, drifting about 
in every direction, confessing no loyalty to any religious 
authority, and no joy in any religious ministrations, there is 
occasion for the question, What will ye do in the end 
thereof? when indifference has become a habit of indiffer- 
ence, and for many the custom and usage of piety quite 
obsolete? What is to be the end, on the one hand, of the 
crying want of intellectual clearness, if not of intellectual 
honesty, in the teachers of the popular Christianity, or, on 
the other hand, of the coldness and unconcern as to all 
religious faiths and institutions, which are the notes of the 
party of free inquiry, and sufficiently explain their frequent 
lack of any continuity in their fading church observances 
and unsought church offices? I beg of those who are in the 
ul 
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old churches, and have the churches with them and behind 
them, and can appeal as conservatives can, and as an intel- 
lectual liberalism cannot, to human reverence and affection, 
to take the liberty of Jesus and his disciples, and by speak- 
ing freely of old things fulfil them in new things, and give 
the Christian world a new creed. And I beg the party of 
speculation and inquiry and discovery, our party, to take 
it to heart that religious liberty too often means only the 
liberty to have no religion, and that the liberty to have no 
religion and to frequent no church is not one of those privi- 
leges which “ make men care to live or willing to die,” even 
as clearly appears before we have come to the end thereof! 

2. And let me remind you for another moment of the con- 
fidence in nature and the natural man, and the tendency to 
allow full swing to nature and to the natural man, which is 
so marked a characteristic of our age. We mean to use the 
world at all events, and will take our chance with the rest 
that we shall not abuse it. What the men of olden time 
called temptations, and were engaged to warn us against as 
possibly and even probably of the devil, we call opportuni- 
ties, openings for enterprise; and we pray that we may find 
them and be led into them, as into wide fields of labor and 
enjoyment. We look at all sights and discuss all subjects 
in all companies, as if we were the pure to whom all things 
are pure. Asceticism is as opposed to our creed as it is un- 
known to our practice. Luxury is the rule, simplicity the 
exception. We know how to explain self-denial out of the 
New Testament, or we can show at all events that its age, 
like the age of miracles, is past. We forget that, while man 
is a spirit, or one day will be, he is also an animal of terrible 
passions, with a whole heredity of evil behind and within 
him, and a character still to be reformed and fashioned unto 
good, and confirmed therein. Whatever may be the final 
sentence upon the theories as to the ascent or descent of 
mankind from brutekind, the Darwinism which is brought 
so vividly to our minds by the decease of the distinguished 
man of science with whose name it is so closely associated,— 
whatever, I say, becomes of Darwinism, it is all the same 
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true that our nobler qualities have been, and must still be, 
gradually evolved out of a very inferior animalism, not by 
yielding to what was meant to be controlled and to what is 
at best only innocent, but by those efforts and struggles 
which alone can make us men indeed, and true children of 
God, And are we not a little too confident of our ability 
to get good and not evil out of this wonderful material or- 
ganization and civilization? Will it not be a new thing in 
the world, if its prophets are to be found in kings’ palaces? 
Is not the cross still the badge of Christianity? How can 
we avoid avery grave questioning of man’s power to be 
self-controlled and self-contained in a world whose very re- 
ligion is a luxury? and must we not ask, What will ye do 
in the end thereof? ye who are even now perplexed some- 
times to discern between what is to be admired as art or 
poetry, and what is to be prosecuted as an offence against 
public morals ? 

8. I have been speaking of our abounding confidence in 
all that belongs to earth and time, the genial and courageous 
persuasion that the flesh being a part of us ought to have 
its own way as much as the rest, that self-indulgence is sanc- 
tity, and that excess will prove to be self-limited and self- 
destructive. Now, what is seen upon a large scale in the 
free, full life of our great and busy and luxurious communi- 
ties is continually illustrated in numberless individual lives. 
The candle of many a life burns at both ends. While youth 
and vigor and courage last, we are quite content with what 
comes easiest to the surface, the lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eyes and the pride of life. We seem to have no 
need of any stern discipline, we do not care to encourage 
aspiration or to be haunted by ideals or to perplex ourselves 
with problems or to lift the veils which hide from us divine 
things. Earth and time supply all that we need of aim and 
object and inspiration. The pulse beats high, there is color in 
the cheek, brightness in the eye, strength in the arm, vigor 
in the understanding. Life is worth living just as it is, and 
seemingly inexhaustible; and we have no thought of dying; 
for,in the face or in utter contradiction of the fact, we as 
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good as say that it is the race, not the individual, not we, 
surely, that are mortal. It is the first half of life. There 
is often not much room in it for any save the most superfi- 
cial religion, scarcely even for the philosophy and the lit- 
erature of piety; and to make Christianity a very serious 
business is quite out of the question. It is not strange ; for, 
as St. Paul reminds us, that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterwards that which is spir- 
itual, only we may come to this afterwards in this world and 
long before our mortal life is ended. It is a great error to 
conclude that our religion is only for another life, and that 
we do not need here below our higher and as we trust im- 
mortal nature, that spirit in man which flames up toward 
its source, that life which is beyond all changes and chances. 
A provision which may carry us on well enough through the 
first half of life may be of no avail against a very dreary 
poverty in the last half; and, as one well said, If we will live 
the first half of a life unto the senses because we like it, we 
must live the last half, whether we like it or not. We want 
something to live by when flesh and heart fail us, something 
which will counterwork downward tendencies and reinforce 
decaying energies, light from other worlds when the lamp of 
this life burns low or the windows of the body are darkened ; 
a centre for our activity, when the confident self about 
which this life has centred is no longer confident, but is 
timid and distrustful, and asks for “path, motive, guide, 
original, and end.” Before our life shall be ended, we may 
wéll need the whole of our nature, and, beyond all, that 
diviner being, which in its higher ranges dares to be at one 
with God, and to claim a communicated holiness and peace. 
What will ye do in the end thereof? I do not say in any 
future and unseen world, but in this world, when the last 
days come with their dulled senses, their disappointing har- 
vests, their sluggish thoughts, and their weary steps, and the 
conviction which is so ready to force itself upon us that what 
we and others perhaps call a success might just as well be 
called a failure. Even for the necessities of this life, we must 
build up a very strong and rich and elastic nature, nourished 
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by the bread which comes down from heaven, and refreshed 
from that well of water which springs up to everlasting life. 
It was this life and no life to come that Isaiah had in mind 
when he cried, “ Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall; but they that wait on 
the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

The physical fibre of the second President Adams was of 
the toughest, though even he, as his latest biographer in- 
forms us, “was by no means free from the woes of flesh or 
from the depression which comes with years and the dread 
of decrepitude”; but we owe to his moral fibre the marvel- 
lous labors of his old age in the cause of human freedom, 
and because he was bound in the spirit he could only die at 
his post on the floor of Congress. It is that in our embers 
which doth live that gives us something to live for when 
even our harvests are past and our summers are ended, and 
enables us to speak of the longest life as incomplete, and, as 
we stand over its grave, to prophesy of another life. At the 
age of seventy-seven, Mr. Adams conquered in his last fight, 
and the infamous “gag” law became a thing of the past. 
True to his revering spirit, he writes, in recording the event, 
“ Blessed, forever blessed, be the name of God!” For there 
is but one life of man in which beginning and end, root and 
offspring, seed and harvest, are alike blessed, and each ad- 
vancing step brings us nearer to all good. It is the life 
which begins, continues, and ends in Him who is righteous- 
ness. 

Rurvus ELLs. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


COLLEAGUES. 


We have heard rumors recently of two or three of our older 
and stronger parishes taking some steps, or at least discussing 
measures, looking toward the reintroduction of the old system of 
finding colleagues for their ministers long settled and overbur- 
dened. It seems to us that under judicious management no step 
could be of greater help to the prosperity and stability of our 
churches. Not that we should have a colleague selected with 
the idea. that he was under any obligations to succeed to the 
entire duties of the office when the older pastor felt it was nec- 
essary to give up his work, unless this was the desire equally 
strong on each side, but rather that here was the opportunity for 
a young clergyman to gather from one whose success had been 
marked those experiences which so many of us gain slowly, 
sometimes never gain, and without which the duties of the 
pulpit are frequently so poorly met. Not a few eminently gifted 
for ministerial prominence have gone far astray, and given up 
their seriously chosen employment after discouragement, despair, 
and then an embittered feeling toward the Church, simply be- 
cause those gifts could not have wise and sympathetic direction. 
We believe that merely to watch for two or three years the work 
and methods of a minister in a large parish, who had for a long 
time proved his fitness and won the admiration, confidence, and 
affection of his people, and to share his counsels, given not as 
formal lectures, but dropped by the way, as the busy routine or 
exceptional events suggested, would be, if not of greater value 
than the studies at the divinity college, at least a supplemental 
course of inestimable worth. 

The time we believe has gone by when a young minister 
directly from his studies, even of unusual capacities, can sustain 
himself for a long period over any large and cultivated parish, 
busy in all church work, awake to all the serious religious dis- 
cussions of the day, and besides making large social demands. 

The instances within a few years of signal failure on the part 
of those who, upon leaving the theological school, were called by 
leading parishes, with apparent unanimity and enthusiasm, only 
to find themselves unequal to the work, confused by their duties, 
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and compelled, under the disadvantage from which one very 
slowly, if ever, recovers, of seeking another field in the shadow 
of a failure, show what a change has come over the minister’s 
position within a generation. Parishes will not bear with the 
inexperience and mistakes of a young minister as they would even 
twenty-five years ago; they will not patiently wait to see how he 
may develop; they will not be satisfied with immature and ill- 
arranged discourses on Sunday, while his mind is being stored 
and his thoughts taking shape. The critical and exacting age 
demands that the person who ventures to appear before a con- 
gregation as its leader shall have won the right to lead; and 
this can only be done in smaller parishes, where the requirements 
are less, or, still better, by association with one who knows well 
what the ministerial office means in all its opportunity and obli- 
gation, its discouragements and compensations. 

These failures have been not so much from want of ability or 
of a consecrated purpose as from assuming at once too great a 
responsibility, duties too many and perplexing, and under the 
keen vision of a restless, inquiring, doubting period, which has no 
forbearance with fledglings which have just fluttered from their 
nests to try their wings. 

The ministry, we must remember, is a profession which is not all 
a divine gift ; whose success, like others, is greatly dependent upon 
human methods and judgments and prudence, and wherein great 
help can come from the wisdom and experience of the elder 
brethren. Let our young men obtain from them this help; and, 
when they depart, they can use it either in their places or in those 
always opening of equal prominence and requiring the same 
preparation. 

EPISCOPALIAN TEMPERANCE. 


We have followed with a deep interest the movement among 
Episcopalians in regard to temperance, and waited with no little 
curiosity to see what practical measures the recent meetings in 
this city would propose to further this greatly needed reform. 
All persons who earnestly and honestly desire-to rid society of 
one of the most deeply seated and widely spread evils will re- 
joice in learning of any organization which, in any way, joins its 
influence with those which are already, and have long been, faith- 
fully at work in this cause. 

At first sight, however, and until we learn more of the plans 
and results of this new movement, nominally in the interests of 
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temperance, one must seriously question the helpfulness of any 
sectarian steps in this direction. Is it not putting sectarianism 
above great moral issues ? 

There has surely, within the past generation, been a vast 
change in most denominations upon these subjects. While each 
one has had no less a desire to emphasize and spread its doctrinal 
distinctions,— and with this we have all sympathy; for we hold 
that no church has any reason to exist, unless it is zealous by all 
honorable means to bring others to accept its views,— there has 
been a growing unanimity in the feeling that they could work 
together upon moral objects; that these vast social evils which 
were breaking us down, and against which we seem powerless, 
could be met, if at all, only by the united and harmonious efforts 
of all those in every church who were seriously interested in 
humanity. And, to a considerable extent, this has been so. 
Within a few years, almost every village has had its temperance 
organization, enlisting the sympathies and co-operation of those 
who were really interested in the cause, and with no thought 
of sectarianism, no question as to what Church this or that one 
belonged, and indeed not greatly disturbed if an active temper- 
ance worker were not within any evangelical fold or even a wor- 
shipper at any altar. 

It is for this reason that this movement seems a step backward, 
a method of exalting a miserable sectarian spirit over great moral 
principles, of saying that we as a Church do not want to be sub- 
jected to the charge of having no interest whatever in this 
needed reform, but we cannot have anything to do with our 
fellow-Christians, who have for so long a time borne the reproach 
of this cause, and done whatever has been done to make it nec- 
essary for others to recognize its importance. Whatever we do 
we must do not by association with others, but within our own 
limits and according to our own judgment. It looks like inaug- 
urating an opposition to, instead of sympathy with, the real 
cause of temperance. For if one sect, though comparatively 
small, yet not without influence, says it must work for temper- 
ance in its own way, and by fellowship with only its own mem- 
bers, then all sects in self-defence will begin to say, We must do 
the same; and we shall have Baptist temperance and Presbyte- 
rian temperance and Methodist temperance and Unitarian tem- 
perance, us well as Episcopalian; and, when this comes to pass, 
interest in the general cause will surely be diminished, for 
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temperance is not to be subjected to varying definitions or its 
triumph to any equivocal or partial measures. 

Certainly, opportunities have not been wanting for any who 
have this subject at heart to manifest their approval; and we 
should like to know whether those who are prominent in this new 
movement have taken part in the meetings and methods in which 
thousands of the most earnest and most Christian of our fellow- 
citizens have been devotedly and devoutly at work for years. 
Have they given sympathy to them? Have they, by their word 
and example, shown that they really mean the same thing? Have 
they, by association with these, become discouraged? And do 
they desire measures more strict to accomplish that by which 
others seem to them to have failed ? Is there a feeling that more 
lenient views may be successful, and that the usages of fashion- 
able society may be approved, and in this way temperance be 
established? Why should there be so general an inclination to 
smile at this sectarian effort, as if it were an attempt to play 
fast and loose with a great principle which lies so close to many 
hearts ? 

Now, whether temperance, in the sense in which it is generally 
understood at the present day,— to be the giving up of the cus- 
toms of drinking which have, by common consent, wrought such 
injury to society, and to use alcoholic beverages only as a neces- 
sity and not as a fashion,— ever prevails or not, one thing has 
been established by the experiences of every reform which has 
been attempted,— that no half-way steps can be taken by those 
who would encourage reform. The expression of any interest 
in temperance and yet an acquiescence in the drinking usages 
of fashionable society, a vivid portrayal of the evils of intemper- 
ance and yet an indifference which says that these matters must 
be left to individual customs, is either a lamentable ignorance 
or an open hypocrisy. A minister may preach temperance for- 
ever; but if at the dinner, in the company of his parishioners, he 
has not the moral courage to refuse wines, he knows well enough 
that his preaching is only ridiculed. He may say that he drinks 
in moderation: it is all of no avail. His example will be forever 
instanced by young men who have no moderation or no self-con- 
trol, and the older men who invite him to their table see the hol- 
lowness and mockery of it all. It has been the reproach of the 
Church in all ages that it has yielded only too much to these 


demands of fashionable life, and that every true religious awak- 
12 
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ening has come by ignoring them. The customs which a rude 
age originated are still regarded as essential to social life. As 
one gains in wealth, culture, popularity, he has not the moral 
courage to resist the law of fashion; and the old homes of Chris- 
tendom are written all over with the stories of lives which have 
been wasted by this same slavery to a law of social fashion. But 
what if it comes back upon us in a life-long sorrow? Will all 
its praises and rewards compensate for a ruined child? Every 
minister who yields to this fashion knows well enough that he 
cannot honestly go into his pulpit and deal in anything but 
unmeaning generalities, in miserable platitudes about the virtue 
of temperance; and he knows too that his hearers take every- 
thing he says in that sense, and only too often the habit has so 
grown upon him that the powerlessness to resist is not only from 
a want of courage to say No at a fashionable company, but also to 
deny his own appetite. It is the separation of moral principle 
and religious sentiment which has been so fatal to all true living 
forever. 

Slavery would never have been abolished, if any Church had 
formed an organization which held that a little of it might be 
harmless. It was done only by the persistent, prayerful labors of 
that band, yearly growing stronger, which was determined to 
sweep it all away. Temperance will never be advanced by any 
Church as long as it is believed to encourage fashionable drink- 
ing customs. Because of the incalculable evils intemperance has 
already wrought and the innumerable lives it has already ruined, 
there is but one ground for the friends of humanity and the 
workers with God to take. It is all in vain to hold that moderate 
and fashionable drinking may be harmless. 

If this movement means a desire and determination to do some- 
thing stricter and more efficacious than other temperance workers 
have effected, we welcome it: if it is but playing with edged 
tools, it will soon enough bring its own destruction. 


MODERN PREACHING. 


We have under this title a little book by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 
which deals very plainly with the question of The Decay of 
Modern Preaching. The subject is one which is constantly 
brought before the present .age, and upon which it is easier to 
make assertions than to bring proof; while it is evident that many 
have beforehand come to the conclusions of this writer. The very 
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attempt to count congregations might be taken as the surest evi- 
dence in the public mind of a great loss of interest in the church 
with which, but a few years since, every one had to have at least 
a nominal connection. Of course, Mr. Mahaffy thinks that the 
influence of preaching is far past its zenith; and this will make 
his essay acceptable to those who are already tempted to take a 
discouraging view of an office which for a long time has had 
associated with it an idea of divine succession which could know 
no degeneration, and was hardly concerned with human instru- 
mentalities to keep it forever the office of greatest power. It 
is because the whole matter is attracting so much attention that 
we turn to see whether Mr. Mahaffy has any satisfactory reasons 
for the decline or any plans for the restoration of the power of 
the pulpit ; or whether, if the fact be so, causes and cures do not 
lie deeper than these pleasant superficialities suggest. 

The historical reason for the decrease in the power of preach- 
ing mainly rests upon “the loss of novelty in its creed.” In the 
midst of all the exciting questions of doctrine and life which 
belong to this century, we are inclined to say rather that the 
popular fear is of too much novelty in the pulpit. There was 
of course at the introduction of Christianity a period of great 
social revolution, when the new life and hope and thought of 
that faith had their day of angry discussion, of bitter opposition, 
of reluctant acceptance, and then of supreme triumph. But a 
careful observer of our time could hardly fail to see the signs of 
a period which promises quite as great an excitement, though, 
in the infinite variety of historical movements, its phases may 
not be quite the same. Certainly, the questions which in this 
restless age are upon us for discussion lead us into the deep 
waters at every step, and offer an opportunity for quite as much 
novelty as ever. Every sect except the liberal is to-day threat- 
ened not so much by the repetition of mere truisms as it is by 
revisions of its creed, by the introduction of views which startle 
and terrify because of their newness, by its fears that all the old 
doctrines so long regarded as established are to have an inevi- 
table reconstruction; and these things give or can give to the 
pulpit a scope, a freshness, an excitement, which scarcely another 
period has surpassed. We are surprised at such a suggestion, 
and would have expected it only from one who was entirely 
ignorant of the condition of the theological world. The ages 
of discussion, of controversy, create the greatest interest. Men 
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grow eloquent as they grow earnest over doctrines; but doc- 
trines, and those which touch all the most serious subjects of life, 
are at this very moment coming into a prominence which offers 
a field for every power man can use. 

We are amused with the apparent naiveté with which Mr. 
Mahaffy considers the comparative effects of the want of ability 
and the want of piety in the ministerial office. While he regards 
piety as commendable, the impression he conveys surely is that 
ability is more important. In regard to the effect for an hour 
and upon a congregation to whom the preacher is unknown, or 
merely during the act of preaching, this is true; but the peculiar 
office of the clergy is that these two requisites cannot long be 
separated without a public knowledge of it, and eloquence, how- 
ever stirring, soon loses its influence, if the life of the preacher is 
of questionable integrity. It is to the praise of the profession 
that this is a growing sentiment. There lurks through this essay 
something of the other view, which has been only too common 
in the whole history of religion, and which has been fatal to all 
religion,— that a preacher of great intellectual power and attain- 
ments and of persuasive gifts might have his-moral deviations 
overlooked. They never can be. We once heard Canon Words- 
worth at Westminster Abbey argue that an immoral priest with 
the grace of the apostolical succession and benediction was a 
guide far more to be received and trusted than the purest and 
most spiritual life without them. As if the gift of the spirit were 
not affected by the medium through which it passed! And there 
have been periods when the clergy of whole neighborhoods were 
supported in their idleness and dissipations by this false and 
demoralizing theory! In Virginia, before the Revolution, the 
rectors were mere hangers-on at the houses of the wealthy, and 
after their so-called religious services could equal any in their 
dissoluteness. While there has been no decrease in the ability, 
we believe there has been, upon the whole, an improvement in the 
piety of the clergy, and an increasing popular demand that their 
lives should be fashioned to their advice. 

In regard to the decline of preaching through personal defects, 
there surely never has been a time when attention was more 
earnestly directed to this point. Great as the defects of preach- 
ers are, and some of them to be attributed to a mistaken view 
of what the solemnity of the themes and the places demands, it 
is felt now with a force hitherto unknown that a far different 
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training is necessary to success. The manner of delivery is so 
far from being neglected that the preacher begins to know his 
office or his goodness or his ability will not be sufficient, will no 
longer save him from criticism, ridicule, or failure, but that he 
must make a study of popular gifts and effective manners, if he 
is not utterly to fail. We forget that through centuries history 
has handed down to us only the one pulpit orator here and there 
who was attractive. We overlook how many, in this country 
especially, are so, and feel the need of every study and help to 
become more so. 

Another cause of the deeline of preaching is in the tendency 
of the present age to “preach mere morals, The human race 
has hitherto been led not by precept, but by dogma. It is not 
the ensample of a holy life, but the assertion of a separate creed, 
of new privileges resting on new beliefs, which has reformed the 
world once and again.” We interpret the religious movements 
of the world, and especially the various Christian reformations 
and revivals, just the other way. We admit the inestimable need 
of doctrines; and all history is a witness to the passions and 
excitement which doctrinal controversies may easily arouse. But 
the chief reason that these reformations have been so transient 
is that the doctrines have not had a more ethical nature and 
bearing. Where this has been the prominent feature, the refor- 
mation has been deeper and more lasting. Our writer does not 
distinguish between the rage which personal debate may arouse 
and the regeneration which a holy life may effect. We are 
accustomed to say the prophets brought Israel back from for- 
malism to reality; but their thrilling words are not dogmas, but 
moral precepts all the time. And, as for the power of example, 
can the burden of Christian teaching be all astray, which has laid 
such stress upon the example of Christ? Or, if you look his 
preaching through, is there the overweight of dogma or of moral 
precept? And yet that preaching has not been altogether with- 
out “ permanent effect.” We have heard from evangelical sources 
ad nauseum the uselessness of mere morality, but the world is not 
in such a condition to-day that mere morality is to be despised ; 
nor, in pleading for the efficacy of moral preaching, is any one to 
suppose that we neglect the motive behind the action. The man 
who is generous from some selfish purpose does not come under 
the class of even merely moral. 
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The whole discussion of Mr. Mahaffy’s division of those defec- 
tive types which have caused the decline of modern preaching 
might have been put into the single phrase, “Observe the golden 
mean,” and with that might be dismissed; but it has a serious 
defect, and a defect which runs through a great deal of theo- 
logical writing at the present time,—a defect which is apparent 
everywhere in the evangelical side of the Andover controversy, 
and that is apparently an utter want of intellectual honesty, a 
confession that the old understandings of the creeds have disap- 
peared, a plea for making words mean just what one pleases. 
The drift away from the old doctrines is plain enough, and it is 
also easy enough for thoughtful men to say just what they do or 
do not believe upon any subject; but they do not want to, and 
they play with sacred words until the public mind has grown 
thoroughly demoralized in regard to sacred things. There was 
vast wisdom in the Greek historian who saw the same sign of 
degradation in his day, because “they altered at their will and 
pleasure the customary meaning of words in reference to actions.” 
Is it possible we are listening to one who has been trained as an 
evangelical preacher, saying that one must disregard the terrors 
of hell fire as a potent incentive to turn men from vice, and 
that the eternal punishment of sinners is necessitated by sin 
against an Infinite Being, and that the usual and only logical 
ideas of the atonement are all to be explained away, because, for- 
sooth, “in any educated congregation the majority regard them 
as a sort of obsolete appendix to their creed, which they lay aside 
and forget, but which they will not positively deny unless they 
are pressed”? Where such a low view of the common morality 
of the pulpit is held, where the common honor between man and 
man is at so low an ebb, perhaps the influence of the pulpit has 
declined: it surely ought to be lost altogether. 

We turn to another essay, whose tone breathes of another 
world. We mean the address to the Divinity students in 1838, 
of that rare and saintly life whose lips have but a few days since 
become silent. Emerson finds, too, the decay of modern preach- 
ing, gives reasons which are deep and far-reaching; but he has 
remedies too,— remedies which escape all miserable superfici- 
alities, and touch the eternal realities wherein our foundations 
and our hopes abide. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memorial of George Washington Hosmer, D.D. Edited by his 

children. Privately printed. 1882. 

We must echo the general satisfaction that this Memorial has 
been prepared. It has been privately printed, and must soon 
become a rare book. The more the pity! For these children 
do not appear to us to have passed beyond the bounds of mod- 
est eulogy and simple truthfulness. And a general knowledge 
of a life which, by universal consent, was pure, was generous, 
was earnest, was a noble influence in many directions and in 
many spheres of labor, could do nothing but good, silently, but 
continually. — 

Of Dr. Hosmer himself, we need to add nothing to the gen- 
eral word of appreciation of his virtues and regret for his loss, 
except it be our own impression that his rare amiability of char- 
acter and expansive Christian charity hid sometimes from com- 
mon observation a more than usual vigor of will and aim, and 
that the very width and fulness of his useful qualities led many 
people to rate him intellectually below those who were not his 
equals, but only more unequally developed. 

As we open the book, we perceive how saturated his character 
was with the life and the noble memories of the historic town 
which gave him birth, to which, amid all changes of outward 
experience, his heart clung, and in whose soil his body sleeps. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a more vivid and lifelike 
account of the way men thought and felt, lived and acted, in a 
good country village in New England, two generations ago, than 
is found in the autobiography which Dr. Hosmer furnished his 
children, and which fills some eighteen or twenty of the earlier 
pages of the Memorial. We have read it over and over again 
with increasing satisfaction. More and more distinctly appeur 
the simplicity, the frugality, the perpetual economies, the hard- 
ness and yet wholesomeness of the life amid which the fathers 
and mothers of our Republic lived and labored. If only for the 
value of this one chapter of reminiscence, the issuing of the 
Memorial would be justified. Scarcely less interesting is the 
account, somewhat farther on, of the earlier life, growth, and 
physiognomy of Buffalo, which he saw change from a dozen 
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thousand to two hundred thousand people, and from a village 
of miry ways to a well-laid out city with broad, firm avenues, 
and full of evidences of an ever-increasing prosperity. 

It is very truly said that the quiet life of a professional man 
who has been faithful to confining duties has not much to tell 
which is exciting or novel. But, making all such deductions, 
the true story of the experience of a man, who was a good 
preacher and pastor in a retired, beautiful country town on 
the Connecticut River, who rose to the greater demand of a 
busy commercial centre in Western New York, who was a help- 
ful friend and counsellor to the young men at Meadville, who 
sustained with dignity and usefulness the painful position of 
president of a doomed college, and who after threescore years 
and ten gave six years of labor at Newton, possibly the richest 
and most satisfying of his lifetime, can hardly be less than 
edifying. We have found it so. As we have intimated, the 
work has been modestly done. The life has been permitted, 
through letters and writings, to tell its own story. What of 
original matter was necessary to give connection and explana- 
tion has been confined within narrow bounds. A few sermons 
and lectures have been added. ; 


We rise from the reading with the feeling that. Dr. Hosmer 
was a man of wisdom rather than of what is technically entitled 
intellect, a man of sound judgment and large intelligence rather 
than a great scholar; a person who would nowhere have shone 
with exceeding brilliancy, but who would have filled any place 
to which he was called with honor to himself, and especially 
with usefulness to others. G. R. 
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